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SCHEME OF PRIZES. 


The result of the Competition on the Best 
Agenda for the coming Hague Conference will 
be announced next week. 


The Proprietors of The Speaker have 
pleasure in offering to their readers, upon 
certain terms and conditions, a series of 
valuable Prizes, which will be awarded to success- 
ful candidates. In each competition four prizes 
of £10, £5, £3, and £2 will be given if the number 
of competitors is adequate. The following are 
the subjects, with the latest date at which the 
essays must be sent in to The Speaker Office : 











1. The best proposal for Amending the Law relating 
to Motor Cars- - - - - - - 

2. The best Agenda for the coming Hague Con- 
ference - . - . - - - - 

3. How should a Liberal Government deal with the 
House of Lords? - - - - - - 

4, What could be done to solve the Unemployed 
Problem under the existing Laws, and what 
could be done to improve those Laws? 


Oct. 6 
Oct. 13 


Oct. 20 


Oct. 27 








5. A plan for the Afforestation of the 
Waste Lands of the United King- 
dom ad ad ”- =~ ” - - a 
6. A Temperance Bill for next year - 
7. The best Bill for the Reform of Irish 
Government - - - - - 
8. A scheme for the Rating of Unoccu- 
pied Land in Town and Country- 
9. The best suggestion for the Amend- 
ment of our Election Laws with 
a view to diminish Corrupt Prac- 
tices and to Cheapen the Cost of 
Elections ~ - ” » ” ~ | Jan. 5 
10. The best Hundred Books on Peace 


and War- - - = #= # # 
(For this subject two prizes only, of £20 and £10 are offered) 


11. Assuming that Free Trade is good for 
Great Britain, would it also be 
beneficial to the United States, 
Germany, and Ireland? - ” - 

12. The best Budget for next year in the 
form of a Financial Speech - - 


Nov. 10 
Nov. 24 


Dec. 8 


Dec. 22 


Jan. 19 


Feb. 2 





Feb. 16 





CONDITIONS FOR ENTRANCE, 


Every competitor must be a subscriber to The Speaker for at 
least six months. All present subscribers are qualitied to enter. 
Those who are not at present subscribers and wish to enter for 
the competition should send in their subscription of 14s. for six 
months to the Manager of Zhe Speaker, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. Cheques, which should be made payable to 
The Speaker Publishing Company, Limited, and crossed “ National 
Provincial Bank,” should be forwarded on or before the date at 
which the competition closes. Every subscriber is entitled to 
enter for any or all of the competitions. 

MSS. should be legibly written or type-written on one side 
of the paper only. 

All communications respecting the competitions should be 
addressed to the Managing Editor of Zhe Speaker, 14, Henrietta- 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





It has been found necessary, owing to the 
large amount of Work entailed in awarding the 
prizes, to extend the dates of entry. The order 


of the Competitions has also been altered, and 
our readers are requested to note the changes 
carefully. 











THE WEEK. | 


THE House of Commons has spent. most of ‘its 
time on the Plural Voting Bill, but the amendments 
have dealt with the machinery and not with the prin- 


ciples of the bill. Discussion, however, has been 
acrimonious at times, and Mr. Harcourt has had to 
protest against obstruction and to move the closure. 
After five days in committee the first clause was passed 
on Tuesday ; but the rest of the bill was carried through 
the House on Wednesday night. An amendment by 
Mr. Ashley relieving a plural elector.in the consti- 
tuencies where he does not elect te vote from certain 
disabilities under the Corrupt’ Practices Acts was 
accepted, but a further amendment, which would have 
excluded such persons from the number. of» electors 
which determines the maximum scale of. election’ ex- 
penses, was rejected as impracticable, as was one 
which would have given existing plural voters their 
present qualifications for fife. Mr. Harcourt deserves 
much praise for his skilful pilotage of the bill. 

On Monday Mr. Redmond obtained an interesting 
statement from Mr. Bryce on the position -of the 
evicted tenants. The Act of 1903, Mf. Bryce admitted, 
worked slowly, but he had appointéd Six new inspec- 
tors and reinstatement was proceeding stéadily. Mr. 
Burns announced that Local Government Board 
auditors would sanction payments for religious 
instruction unless ratepayers objected at:the audit, and 
in case of objection the accounts wotld’stand open 
until the Lords had decided the West, Riding case. 
On Wednesday Mr. Gladstone ‘anticipated ‘criticism 
and prevented a motion for the adjournment by 
announcing that the suffragettes would be treated as 
first-class misdemeanants. On Thursday the House 
resumed discussion on the Trades Disputes Bill, now 
at the Report stage. The debate consisted chiefly of 
attacks on the Government for'their change of front on 
the bill, Mr. F. E. Smith and Mr.’ Bonar Law twitting 
the Attorney-General for his concession to the Labour 
M.P.’s. Mr. Asquith defended. the: Government, 
explaining that the alteration was not ‘‘change of 
principle but merely one of expediency and method. 
Mr. Haldane took the same line, and the Attorney- 
General, while admitting that he still preferred the 
original proposal to change the law of agency, was 
prepared to accept the decision of the House. 





On Monday the House of Lords, sitting in Com- 
mittee, discussed Clause 1 of the ‘Eduéation Bill. 
Amendments to postpone the clause and also the opera- 
tion of the measure being withdrawn, Lord Heneage 
moved ‘‘that no school should be recognised as a 
public elementary school unless some portion of the school 
hours every day was set apart for the purposes of reli- 
gious instruction.” The Primate and Lord Lansdowne 
supported the amendment. Lord Crewe objected that 
the amendment was yague apd., uaworkable.,. The 
Lord Chancellor said that schools had been.éarried on 
for thirty-six years without such’a, provision, and asked 
why, if so necessary, it was not added to the Act of 1902. 
Finally the amendment was carried by,256 to56. Tues- 
day’s debate ended in confusion. "The Primate having 
declared that ‘‘ we shall keep constantly in mind that in 
the background of the bill is the great principle of public 
control,” proceeded to push it even further into the 
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background. He first declared that the principle of 
no tests, which he accepted, must be made compatible 
with a guarantee that teachers giving religious 
instruction are ‘‘ qualified for that particular work,” 
and then moved an amendment to Clause 2 providing 
that the owners of voluntary schools might compel a 
local authority to ‘‘ confiscate”’ them. Lord Stanley 
of Alderley at once pointed out that this pro- 
posal involved a charge upon the rates and 
was unconstitutional. Much confusion then followed. 
Lord St. Aldwyn suggested a rather compli- 
cated emendation of the Primate’s amendment, 
and finally Lord Harris moved that the debate 
should be adjourned till Wednesday. This motion was 
carried by a majority of 157. So the Opposition forced 
the House to adjourn in order that it might consider 
the meaning of its own amendment. 

On Wednesday the Primate renewed his pro- 
posal, but accepted Lord St. Aldwyn’s suggestions 
that where an existing voluntary school was discon- 
tinued the local authority must give ‘‘ facilities” else- 
where, and that the local authority might appeal to the 
Board of Education for power to close a school on the 
ground of non-requirement. The altered amendment 
was then carried against the Government, and so 
Clause 2 passed the House. On Clause 3 Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh moved an amendment allowing 
the parents of not less than twenty children to demand 
‘* special facilities” in any elementary school. Dis- 
cussion was resumed on Thursday, when the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Jersey, the Bishop of Hereford, and 
Lord St. Aldwyn opposed Lord Balfour’s amendment, 
the Duke declaring that it would destroy Cowper- 
Temple teaching and would be unworkable in many 
places. Lord Goschen supported the amendment, and 
Lord Lansdowne expressed sympathy with it but 
advised its withdrawal and Lord Balfour accepted this 
advice. An amendment moved by the Bishop of 
Oxford deleting the words which limit denominational 
instruction to two days a week was carried. The bill 
is already unrecognisable, and we observe that Mr. 
Guinness Rogers, the most moderate of Nonconfor- 
mists, declares that it has become quite unacceptable. 





WE were very glad indeed to read the eminently 
satisfactory replies which Mr. Birrell made to the Liberal 
and Labour members who questioned him on the subject 
of rifle shooting and military drill in elementary schools. 
What he actually said is worth recording in order to 
lay at rest all anxiety upon the subject, and we are the 
more anxious to do full justice to Mr. Birrell in that we 
were the first to point out what a dangerous precedent 
might be created by this departmental action of the 
Board of Education. Mr. Birrell said on Monday : 

The case in which the question of instruction in rifle 

shooting in a public elementary school first came before me 
was that of an undenominational British school at Bushey, 
in Hertfordshire (not in Kent), in March last. My own per- 
sonal view—and the advisers of my Department have 
advised me in the same _sense—-is that it is not desirable 
that rifle shooting shouid be included in the time-table of 
ye elementary schools—(cheers)—since it is unsuitable 
or children of the ages likely to be found in these schools 
and is not in itself a good means of physical exercise. 
(Cheers.) But as inthe particular case before me both the 
county authority and local persons closely conversant with 
the circumstances of the school were strongly desirous that 
the instruction should be given, I decided not to give a direct 
prohibition from the first, but to permit an experiment to be 
made for a time, and, after closely watching it, to give a 
definite decision at the end of the school year now current. 
Two or three other permissions were given to voluntary 
schools without Mr. Birreli’s authority ; but no more 
will be given either for military drill or rifle shooting. 
We will only add that we believe the Education 
Department to have acted u/tra vires in including this 
new sport in the elementary {curriculum, and that any 
expenditure incurred would be regarded by the Courts 
as illegal. 


Durinc the past week considerable progress seems 
to have been made by the Russian Goversment in the 
right direction. A decree has been issued getting rid of 
the civil disabilities of what may be called the Noncon- 
formist Christians of Russia, and at the same time 
promises have been given of Jewish reforms. The delay 
in elaborating these last is due, according to M. Stolypin, 
to the extreme intricacy of the question ; but a ukase 
which will alleviate the grievances of the Jews is now 
under the consideration of the Council of Ministers. 
We understand that their co-religionists in England 
are satisfied that there has been a substantial change of 
policy, and that these promises are really worth the 
paper they are written upon. The Government is also 
apparently working hard to improve the condition of 
the peasants, and although this outburst of decrees is 
doubtless dictated by the proximity of the Duma 
elections, it is none the worse for that. We 
ought to welcome these indications that the 
Government is throwing in its lot with the moderate 
reformers. On the other hand a number of very 
bold robberies have been perpetrated by revolutionaries 
in St. Petersburg and the vicinity, and some of the 
English correspondents declare that the police methods 
of the Government are still as tyrannical as ever. 

As I observed in one of my former notes, our 
Rome correspondent writes, all the talk of danger of 
war, of dissolution of the Triple Alliance, of threats 
from an Austria ready to invade Italy and make a 
promenade to Milan, has only one object, that of 
bleeding the country for the purpose of new arma- 
ments. It now appears that the Cabinet intends 
to renew all the artillery, to provide fortifi- 
cations on the Eastern frontier, and to increase 
the fleet, the whole cost of the scheme amount- 
ing to over £20,000,000. To undertake such 
a scheme at a time when in Europe there is, 
through the initiative of England, a tendency to 
diminish armaments, when the Italian railways would 
require an expense of £40,000,000 to make them 
equal to the needs of national and international 
traffic, when the south of the Peninsula is still ina 
state of economic depression due to the lack of com- 
merce, to illiteracy, and to antiquated methods in 
agriculture, may safely be called criminal. The 
Socialist paper the Avanti! has resolutely raised 
its voice against such expenditure as crazy and 
only destined to favour the interests of home and 
foreign (read German) speculators, to the disadvantage 
of the poorer classes of the country, which need a long 
period of peace and all their resources invested in helping 
the gradual economic regeneration of the working men. 
Besides, all the threats of war are most fantastic, seeing 
that, especially after the example of Russia, there is no 
Power which would, with a light heart, embark in so 
risky anadventure. Austria less than any other country, 
because of her internal troubles, can desire an armed 
conflict, while with regard to Italy it is absurd to think 
that a war against her Eastern neighbour could bring 
us any advantage. 





Tue drastic proposals of the Viceregal Commis- 
sion on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, published this 
week, acquire additional significance from the his- 
torical retrospect also included in the Commission’s 
Report. When the English Poor Law system was 
imported into Ireland in 1838 the conditions of the 
two countries were widely different: ‘‘ England had 
not then enough of labourers to do its work; and 
Ireland had not then, or since then, enough of employ- 
ment for its labourers.” Nevertheless, the conclusions 
of a Commission of able Irishmen, recommending 
special treatment for Ireland’s special circumstances, 
were set aside in favour of the report of an English 
official who had spent just six weeks in Ireland. 





The avowed object was to destroy the small 
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holdings of Ireland and to _ convert their 
occupants into day-labourers, to ‘‘detach the 
peasant from the soil,” and to strengthen the land- 
lords’ ‘* power of doing what they will with their own.” 
British public opinion was on the same side, mainly 
from the desire that Irish immigrant labourers ‘‘ might, 
when aged or unfit for work, be passed home to their 
parishes,” so as not to become a charge on the districts 
to which they had given their best working years. 
Introduced under these circumstances and with these 
sinister motives, the immediate and permanent failure 
of the Poor Law system in Ireland was inevitable. The 
opinion of Irish students of social questions is ripe for 
its abolition ; and it is to be hoped that the sweeping 
recommendations of the commissioners to that effect 
will be carefully weighed. 
Tue Temperance Legislation League held a public 
demonstration on Tuesday at the Queen’s Hall, and in 
spite of heavy rain the meeting was very large and 
enthusiastic, although a few irreconcilables objected 
loudly to “disinterested management.” Lord Peel, 
who would have presided but for ill-health, expressed 
his views in a letter read by Mr. Sherwell. He be- 
lieved it to be very important that any changes should 
be ‘‘ gradual in their operation, so that justice might 
be done to the affected interests and the public be- 
come accustomed to an alteration of the system which 
they had so long endured.” He demanded a time limit, 
the restoration of magistrates’ discretion, wide local 
option, and better supervision of clubs. . The Bishop of 
London wrote expressing his sympathy with the move- 
ment, and Dr. Horton hoped that division among 
temperance reformers would not again impede tem- 
perance legislation. Lord Courtney, who presided, 
declared strongly that the problem must be freed from 
‘the vested interests which the last Parliament had 
tried to rivet more strongly than ever upon us. . 
In Norway disinterested management had led on to 
total abolition, and proved no obstacle to reform.” 





Str T. P. WHITTAKER then explained the policy of 
the league. Abstainers were a small minority and 
must secure the alliance of the great middle party. 
The argument for direct veto, he declared, was 
unanswerable, but it would not be adopted widely 
enough to be the only remedy. They required a further 
option, so that a locality might grant licences to those 
who would carry on the trade without pushing it and 
would be free from the stimulus of private profit. Asa 
result half or two-thirds of the public-houses would be 
closed at once, hours would be shortened, resistance 
to Sunday closing would disappear, and they would 
get rid of tied houses and grocers’ licences. The 
Bishop of Kensington moved, and Lady Henry 
Somerset and Mr. Silvester Horne supported, a reso- 
lution welcoming the Prime Minister’s promise of ‘‘a 
comprehensive measure ” of temoerance reform on ‘‘a 
reasonable and logical basis.” Mr. Henry Vivian 
made an excellent speech towards the end of the meet- 
ing, and he appealed earnestly for unity. 





ApaTtuy largely explains the failure of the Pro- 
gressives in the London municipal elections, and it 
is noticeable even in the provinces. A writer in 
the Municipal Journal lately analysed the returns for 
municipal elections outside London in 1905, and found 
an extraordinary absence of competition for seats, 
Figures are wanting in three boroughs, but in the 
remaining 292 there were 2,205 seats vacated last 
November. In 60 boroughs not one of 320 seats was 
contested; in 151 boroughs 699 seats out of 1,450 
were not contested, leaving only 81 boroughs 
Or 27 per cent. with contests in all the 435 
vacant seats. A further analysis shows that in the 
81 boroughs a percentage of 68 voted, and that 
in the 151 boroughs the percentage sank to 59, while 








if we take out of the 151 the 92 boroughs with more: 
than three seats to each ward, and an annual contest 
for one-third of them, we find more than half the 
wards uncontested and a voting percentage of 54°6 in 
the contested wards. From these figures it was 
inferred that ‘‘ the one seat per annum election is re- 
sponsible to a very large extent for the lack of interest 
in the elections.” This year, however, the Moderates 
have carried on a vigorous campaign, especially in 
London, where most misleading posters have covered 
the hoardings. As a result they have gained 203 seats 
in London, while Progressives have gained 6 only, 
and Labour or Socialist candidates 2. Labour, 
indeed, has lost heavily—their 28 members at Wool- 
wich sinking to 7. Outside London the reaction is 
less marked, the Conservative net gain being 59. 





THERE was a delightfully Irish article in the Pall 
Mall Gazette a few days ago by a gentleman who has 
not been much heard of during late years, but who 
seems now to be attached to the Conservative Party— 
Mr. Frank Hugh O’Donnell. It appears from this 
article that among the ‘many bonds of brotherhood 
between militant Socialists and platitudinarian Liberals ” 
is a detestation of national armies. Why do these 
wicked persons dislike national armies? Because 
‘‘the national army, brigading all classes, all ranks, 
and all trades in the service of the national 
defence, is now recognised by every Socialist thinker 
from Bebel down as the most formidable ob- 
stacle to the advent of the Socialist republic.” The 
secret is out. Now we know why this wicked Liberal 
Government is cutting down the naval and military 
estimates. It is to make straight the way of the 
Socialist republic. Now we understand why the 
Socialists tried to capture the railway organisation and 
oust Mr. Bell. Mr. Frank Hugh O’Donnell has en- 
lightened us. Our difficulty is that Mr. Bell is alsoa 
strong anti-militarist, so that Mr. O’Ronnell’s certifi- 
cate and his request that coal miners and railway ser- 
vants ‘‘ will always give overwhelming majorities to Mr. 
Richard Bell and his moderate and patriotic friends ” 
seems very like blessing the wicked Liberals. But Mr. 
O'Donnell is in a terribly confused state of mind; forin 
the same article we read; ‘‘ There are a great many 
well-meaning Socialists who only require to be showna 
wiser and larger-hearted policy of government than 
Liberalism has ever presented to them in orderto become 
useful and excellent citizens.” Hence it would follow 
that the Conservatives are ready, for the sake of securing 
compulsory training, to bring about the Socialist 
republic, while the Liberals will accept the Socialist 
republic because they hate conscription. 





WE pointed out last week that the efforts of the 
Marconi Company to establish a sort of corner in 
wireless telegraphy, which would bar its progress as 
a useful instrument for commercial purposes, ought 
not to be endorsed by our Government. As frequently 
happens on these occasions, the company has secured 
the backing of a number of naval and military 
experts, who want their whims and fancies to 
govern the British policy. We are glad that our 
delegates have not been allowed to adopt this narrow, 
insular, and utterly impracticable point of view. Our 
military and naval experts would like to arrange every- 
thing in time of peace so that we may be always in an 
absolutely fit and proper condition to enter upon a war. 
The Admiralty constantly sends to the Press to inform 
them that such and such a ship is ready to proceed 
against the enemy ata moment’s notice, and the War 
Office as persistently placards its arrangements for 
repelling an invasion upon our coasts. We hope 
that in course of time the officials who communi- 
cate these very objectionable messages to the 
Press will be got under some sort of control. In 
the meantime, so far as wireless telegraphy is 
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concerned, we feel sure that the Government will 
sanction the main principle of the Berlin Conference, 
which is that all post stations and all ships’ apparatus 
shall be obliged to acknowledge messages without 
regard to the assistance of wireless telegraphy which 
they severally employ. As Sir Oliver Lodge has said in 
his excellent letter to the Zimes, ‘‘ no other arrange- 
ment can be permanently desirable in time of peace.” If 
two countries are foolish enough to go to war ‘‘ the 
agreement,” as. he says, ‘‘ like everything else that is 
sensible and logical, would be broken.” 





DurinG the fiscal controversy Mr. Chamberlain 
made much of what the colonies would do to recipro- 
cate any preferential treatment. But he did not reckon 
with South Australia, which, though a Protectionist 
State, sees through the difficulties which hedge Prefer- 
ence with wonderful acuteness. The special committee 
of the Adelaide Chamber of Commerce which con- 
sidered the proposals of the Deakin scheme of 
Preference has submitted its report, and denounces 
the whole scheme, which it is pointed out, would 
generally work in a contrary way to that intended, 
while the policy of Preference would provoke 
retaliation injurious to Australian producers. They 
also fear a risein the rates of freight and the strength- 
ening of the shipping rings, thereby dealing a disas- 
trous blow to Australian productions. These are 
just the arguments which were urged in this country 
against Mr. Chambérlain’s schemes of Preference, and 
it is gratifying that the commercial men of Adelaide 
should give such a rebuff to Tariff Reformers. 





THE ‘‘ book war ” proceeds with unabated vigour, 
if we may judge from the correspondence in the 7zmes. 
Several of the leading publishers have taken part. 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, attacked because being a free- 
trader he favours protection in books, effectively 
points out that the publishers are contending not 
against either free trade or protection, but against 
monopoly. Messrs. Heinemann, Nutt, Bell, Longman, 
Murray, Lane, and Methuen have also shown both 
skill and force in disposing of the specious arguments 
of the Zimes’ staff. Perhaps the most amusing inci- 
dent of the week is the circular issued by the manager of 
the Zzmes Book Club “in order to obtain the opinion 
of our subscribers,” which is as if Mr. Rockefeller 
were to circularise the railways of his group for their 
Opinions on the benefits of trusts. Even Mr. Moberly 
Bell ought to be aware that what is the interest of 
a certain few may not be the interest of the 
many. It is more serious to note that these questions 
are not framed in a very ingenuous spirit. No. 1, for 
example, asks, “Do you disapprove the action of 
the Publishers’ Association in attempting to restrict 
the sale of second-hand books?” But the asso- 
ciation is not restricting the sale of second-hand 
books; it merely prescribes a limit of time within 
which new books shall not be sold as second-hand. 
The next question asks: ‘‘Do you desire that we 
should offer a determined resistance to those publishers 
who are leading the attack upon us, in order that 
we may thereby protect your library privileges.” Now 
it is a notorious fact that the publishers did not 
lead, but were forced to take action by the book- 
sellers, whose interests were so seriously threat- 
ened by the TZimes’ advertising scheme. Again, 
the library privileges of the members of the Zimes 
Book Club are not, and-never were, attacked ; it is the 
second-hand book store run in conjunction with the 
library whose methods are objected to. Yet it is upon 
the replies to questions thus framed that the Zimes 
editorially claims ‘‘a practical unanimity in approval of 
the course taken by the Book Club.” 





WE have received from Mr. J. Henniker Heaton a 
large volume containing the correspondence on the sub- 





ject of a universal penny post, which he has printed at 
his own expense in order to save time in presenting the 
case for the information and convenience of the Press 
and Parliaments of the world. The correspondence 
tends to show that public opinion in the United 
States, as well as in France and Germany, is really 
anxious to meet the United Kingdom in establishing 
penny postage to and from their respective countries. 
[tis certainly a curious fact that under the present con- 
ditions a letter can be carried from Dover to the most 
ineccessible regions of Australia, more than 13,000 
miles away, for a penny, while a letter to Calais, a dis- 
tance of twenty-one miles, costs 23d. 





To those who remember the impetuosity with 
which Gathorne Hardy threw himself into debates in 
the House of Commons more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, it comes almost as a shock to realise that he 
has only just passed away, his identity having been 
veiled for so many years behind the title first of 
Viscount, then of Earl, Cranbrook. Posterity will 
recall him principally as the man whom the University 
of Oxford preferred in 1865 to Gladstone, for though 
he occupied several Ministerial offices, and was at one 
time even regarded as a possible rival to Disraeli for 
the leadership of the Conservative Party, no achievement 
stands out in bold relief, and we believe his only con- 
tribution to legislation was the Metropolitan Poor 
Act of 1867, when for a few months he occupied the 
position of Home Secretary. The best remembered 
part of his official career was spent at the War Office ; 
but he was Secretary for India between 1878 and 1880, 
and with Lord Lytton as Viceroy was responsible 
for an active “forward” policy on the North-west 
frontier, which eventually led to the war with Afghan- 
istan. A fluent though not a brilliant speaker, 
impetuous in action but a “safe” party man, a 
strenuous Churchman and yet a man of the world, 
Gathorne Hardy raturally took high place in the party 
to which he attached himself. Yet so great has been 
the change during the last quarter of a century that 
Lord Cranbrook fell into obscurity and lost weight in 
the counsels of his party even before he finally resigned 
office. Coming of a manufacturing family which had 
made a fortune in fronworks, he was yet regarded 
rather as a representative of the country party than of 
the wealthy middle class, and quite naturally pro- 
ceeded in due course to a peerage. Though hardly 
a great politician he was earnest, upright, kind-hearted, 
and sincere, and his death at theadvanced age of ninety- 
two years revives memories of a genial personality. 





BISHOPS OR PEOPLE ? 


E hardly expected it, but perhaps it is just as 
well that the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
his brother prelates should make known to the House 
of Commons and the country that representative 
government has not yet in their opinion been extended 
to Great Britain. Our government, it appears, is not 
a democracy but an episcopacy tempered by birth. 
A General Election is of no consequence. In passing 
an important measure promised to the country by a 
party which won so sensational a victory at the polls, 
the House of Commons was merely wasting months 
of time ; for it did not reckon with the spiritual and 
temporal peers. ‘‘ We are doing God’s work,” as the 
Bishop of London puts it, with characteristic modesty, 
whereas the House of Commons is, of course, only the 
creation of men, and does not profess to do more than 
carry out the wishes of the nation. 
Liberals and Tories in this country often join in 
lamenting the constitutional apparatus of Germany, 
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where the Government is so strangely independent of 
the Parliament; and they are always exhorting the 
Russian Premier and his colleagues to follow the 
example of England and introduce an English or a 
Parliamentary Constitution. We need hardly point out 
that whatever spots may be found upon the Ger- 
man sun the policy of the German Government is 
not subject to the control of a House of Bishops 
and hereditary peers; and next time M. Stolypin is 
exhorted to Anglicise his Government he may fairly 
ask whether his critics will be satisfied if he establishes 
a House of Lords and Bishops with full power to alter 
and reject whatever legislation may be carried by the 
Duma. Really we are inclined to cry out, after reading 
the debates in the House of Lords on the Education 
Bill, ‘‘When is this foolery going to end?” The 
time may be near when the nation will expect the 
Prime Minister to invoke the loyal assistance of the 
King in order to put an end to this constitutional 
farce by a decisive exercise of prerogative. 

Under the last Liberal Government, when there 
was a precarious majority of forty dependent upon the 
Irish vote, the House of Lords might with some show 
of reason exercise a veto upon a measure like the Home 
Rule Bill ; for it was urged at the time, and might be 
urged again if a similar bill were passed by a similar 
majority, that an ideal Second Chamber might have 
felt itself called upon to retard the passage of such a 
measure. But, of course, that precedent is absolutely 
inapplicable to the present situation. Whether the 
House of Lords is to be blamed we can hardly say 
and need not inquire. Such a collection of irre- 
sponsible and prejudiced people could hardly be 
expected to do better if they tried their hands at legis- 
lation. A body so utterly unfitted for the ends which it 
is supposed to serve could hardly have been constructed 
by the most ingenious perversity. How shoulda number 
of hereditary noblesand bishops of an Established Church 
be expected to pronounce upon a measure which has 
been framed to remedy the grievances of Noaconfor- 
mists? |The Nonconformists are absolutely unre- 
presented in the Second Chamber, and under the most 
favourable circumstances the Liberal Government, 
having obtained a majority of three or four to one in 
the Representative Chamber, cannot count on muster- 
ing more than fifty to two hundred when the measures 
passed by the House of Commons are submitted in 
accordance with antiquated usage to this ludicrous 
Court of Appeal. There is no more reason why the 
House of Lords should destroy the Education Bill than 
why the King should refuse his assent. 

What is tobe done? Various interesting sugges- 
tions will be found on a later page from correspondents 
in various parts of the country who have submitted 
their opinions upon the question how to deal with the 
House of Lords. For the moment our counsel to the 
Government is to stand absolutely firm. The attempt 
of the Bishops to impose their will upon the people and 
to frustrate the verdicts of the last General Election is 
bound to fail. We should not be at all surprised if on 
further consideration the peers, when it comes to the 
point, were to let the measure go through practically in 
the form in which it passed the House of Commons. 
But if they stand upon what they call their constitu- 
tional rights the bill must be dropped. Very 
simple and very effective measures can be taken 
to secure what the people want, The principle 














that local rates shall not be granted to 
schools which are not under full local control 
is a principle of finance and can be embodied in the 
Budget in aform which the Lords will not be able to 
touch. If the Lords reject the bill not only will this 
advantage accrue to the ratepayers, but a saving of a 
million a year will be credited to the taxpayers, and 
this money will be amply sufficient to build schools 
in all parts of the country in sufficient numbers t 
remedy the most serious grievances of the Noncon- 
formists and of all who object to the public endow- 
ment of sectarianism. In our opinion the Govern- 
ment might very well develop during the next two 
years the principle of associating their important 
measures with the financial proposals of the year. A 
great deal can be done for temperance in this way, 
and almost everything that is required by the strongest 
Radical in the matter of land reform can be presented 
to Parliament in a form which the Lords will not be 
able to touch. 

If measures of military and naval economy be 
persistently and consistently pursued, the Government 
will be able to add enormously to its popularity by 
large remissions of taxation and by generous expendi- 
ture of public money upon social and productive ser- 
vices. Then in the course, let us say, of a couple of 
years a fresh appeal could be made to the country 
and a specific question might be put whether 
the electors desire representative institutions or 
whether they prefer henceforth to be ruled by the 
Bishops and the hereditary nobles. If they desire 
to take the latter course, let them have what they 
desire and let them get what they deserve; but we 
should have little fear, if Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and his colleagues continue in the course they 
have so well begun, that they will be deserted by the 
nation which gave them so magnificent a proof of its 
confidence at the beginning of this year. In suggest- 
ing this course we do not wish to deny that there is 
much to be said for an alternative method of proce- 
dure. There is no reason why, if that course be 
thought more satisfactory, the creation of new peers 
should not be begun on a large scale and persisted in 
until the House of Lords has become a predominantly 
Radical body and the Government is able to pass a bill 
through both Houses converting the veto of the Peers 
into a suspensory veto, and making the Second 
Chamber an elective body, though elected perhaps by 
different methods over larger areas and for longer 
terms than the House of Commons. 





JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES, 


ONSIDERABLE and not unnatural irritation has 
been aroused in Japan by the exclusion of 
Japanese children from the local schools of San 
Francisco and the attempt to segregate them in 
special schools with Chinese and other Orientals. 
Complaint has been made to Washington, and Mr. 
Root, the American Secretary of State, has given an 
assurance that steps shall be taken to defend the treaty 
right of Japanese to equality of treatment, while he 
has excused the hostility shown as merely the results 
of an “‘ ordinary local labour controversy excited by the 
abnormal conditions resulting there from the earthquake 
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and the fire.” It is only naturalthat Mr. Root should seek 
to minimise the present evidence of hostility as a mere 
temporary ebullition of popular feeling due to transient 
causes, but the facts hardly support the explanation. 
As a matter of fact the exclusion of Japanese 
children from ‘‘ white” schools is merely an addi- 
tional example of the intense opposition displayed all 
along the Pacific slope to Japanese immigration, which 
has found expression not only in California butin British 
Columbia, where the Dominion Government has been 
forced on more than one occasion to veto restrictive 
legislation aimed at the Japanese. More than a year 
ago the newspapers in San Francisco were devoting a 
large part of their space day*by day, decked out by 
monstrous scare-heads, to the object of exposing the 
dangers of Japanese immigration ; and while the news- 
papers of other States were strongly pro-Japanese 
during the war, it was otherwise with California, where 
the daily journals were divided between a sort of heredi- 
tary hostility to Russia and a dread or jealousy of the 
increased ascendency of the yellow race. 

The origin of the dispute is twofold, racial and 
economic. Like the Australians, the Californians 
assert that the introduction of large masses of 
Orientals must produce deterioration of race if there 
should be assimilation, or still further complicate the 
difficulties of government by reason of the increasing 
diversity of population. It is probable, however, that 
but little would have been heard of this argument if 
it had not been for the economic factor. The Labour 
Party in San Francisco maintains that the influx of 
Japanese lowers wages, and is more dangerous to white 
supremacy than Chinese in that it ‘is more insidious, 
Japanese in manners and customs conforming rather to 
Occidental than Oriental standards. If this be the 
case, it would seem that the danger is more apparent 
than real, or that it is likely to be transitory, seeing 
that conformity to European manners and customs 
must cause an approximation to the general standard 
of living, unless, that is, the influx is so large as to 
swamp the labour market. There is no evidence that 
such is the case. No Japanese can leave Japan with- 
out a passport issued by the local authorities, and for 
some years the Japanese Government has rather 
frowned upon than encouraged emigration to the 
United States. As a matter of fact, the number of 
Japanese in the whole of the United States of 
America does not exceed fifty thousand, and it is 
absurd to regard such a small and almost stationary 
element as threatening existing labour conditions 
in a population of eighty millions. 

The Japanese at home most strongly resent the 
treatment to which their fellow-countrymen are 
exposed in California, and there has been a good deal 
of newspaper discussion of the subject. Sarcastic 
references are occasionally to be seen in Japanese 
papers regarding those advantages of unrestricted 
national intercourse which Commodore Perry, when he 
arrived off Tokyo Bay with American warships in 
1853, urged as a sacred duty on -the then secluded 
nation. Now it is a State of the Union, not Japan, 
that sets up a policy of seclusion. While the present 
dispute is not likely to do more than create some fric- 
tion in the international relations of the two countries, 
we fear that it will not be found easy to adjust. 
The San Francisco Board of Education, having the 
weight of popular opinion behind it, will not give way 





unless compelled to do so after a long contest in the 
courts. Even then anti-Japanese disturbances may be 
instigated by the extremists. What the Washington 
Government fears is that the Japanese may retaliate by 
boycotting American goods in Japan, as for similar 
reasons American goods have been boycotted in China, 
to the serious loss and detriment of American trade 
and manufactures. To the sociologist the incident will 
form one more example of that curious recrudescence 
of racial antipathies which has become so evident of 
late years in consequence of the spread of economic 
fallacies among the labouring classes of new countries. 





BRITISH RAILWAYS AND THEIR 
PROSPECTS. 


HEN a dispute is threatened between employers 
and workers and the capitalists make a 
desperate appeal for public sympathy it is well to keep 
a very open mind on the questions at issue. Some of 
the magnates in the market for British railway stocks 
have been writing letters to the Press roundly abusing 
the representatives of labour for their ‘‘ unreasonable 
demands,” and holding them responsible for the present 
depression. We noticed one particularly ingenuous 
letter. The writer is evidently a retaliationist. He 
says that the demands for higher wages and shorter 
hours will force the companies to reduce their train 
mileage and working staffs, although continuing to 
handle an increasing amount of traffic. This would 
be accomplished by improving the means of transport 
and reducing the number of often unoccupied first-class 
carriages on eachtrain. The result would be decreased 
haulage expenses and smaller outlay for repairs and 
renewals of rolling stock. But if it is possible for the 
railways to accomplish these things, why is a labour 
agitation necessary to rouse the directors from their 
lethargy ? There is no need to wait a single minute 
before initiating these much-needed reforms. Letters 
of this type do not harm labour. They bring into 
prominence some of the true reasons of British railway 
decay, viz., incompetent management and direction. 
A distressingly large percentage of railway directors 
have passed the age when they might be expected to 
bring an intelligent judgment to bear on the many 
knotty problems which railway administration con- 
tinually presents. There are a few good men sitting 
on railway boards, but too many are incompetent. 
Home Railway stocks would not be so suscep- 
tible to the labour bugbear if investors knew that 
their property was being directed by capable and 
progressive minds. Faulty administration has its 
natural corollary in faulty finance. We are not great 
admirers of American financial methods, especially 
when Wall Street manipulation is allowed to run riot, 
but if the American policy of spending immense sums 
from revenue on the upkeep and improvements of the 
lines had been copied by the English managements there 
would be a different story to tell. Who ever heard of 
a Br'tish railway company having a good surplus 
or a reserve fund worthy of the name? Many American 
companies have surpluses running into millions of 
dollars. Some doubt the genuineness of these 
accumulations, and point to the stupendous capital 
creations of the companies possessing them. But at 
the worst, we fear, they compare favourably with the 
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British companies. Our directors still have much to 
learn regarding the judicious handling of capital, 
and a good many of them are clearly unable to 
discern where revenue expenditure should leave off 
and capital outlay begin. Capital is often brought to 
the relief of revenue. Such policy undermines finance 
and leaves a company almost helpless when adversity 
strikes it. Some of the railways are still hopelessly 
contending against the ruinous legacies left them 
by past administrations. Present-day shareholders 
must often contemplate with dismay the awful 
waste of capital involved in the half dozen or 
so London termini possessed by the South-Eastern 
and Chatham companies. A few contractors must 
have made fine profits when the late James Forbes and 
Sir Edmund Watkin were trying to cut each other’s 
throats. Of late years the best conducted lines have 
made a genuine effort to improve their methods by in- 
creasing truck capacity and the hauling power of 
their locomotives, but much remains to be done. 

These are reasons why Home Railway stocks are out 
of favour with the moneyed classes at the moment when 
their prospects are probably better than at any 
time since the South African war brought such 
disaster upon us all. Time was when their securi- 
ties would be bought to yield the investor less 
than 3 per cent., but then Consols stood many pounds 
above par against the current price of 86. 
Home Railways will probably have their turn again 
one of these days, and proprietors will do much to 
assist the recovery if they abandon their present 
apathy and take steps to ensure that the best is got 
out of the magnificent traffic which the companies 
handle. The volume of trade is greater than ever, but 
it needs to be dealt with on efficient and economical 
lines. Far better look into this aspect of the ques- 
tion than waste time abusing employees because they 
seek a living wage and moderate hours. The average 
railway stockholder does not usually labour twelve 
hours a day, much less sixteen. There is every reason 
to believe that all but the most extravagant labour 
demands will be discussed by the directors in a 
reasonable and conciliatory spirit, with the knowledge 
that harm rarely results from treating employees with 
sympathy and fairness, and that disasters causing 
much loss of life and wealth frequently result from 
treating them otherwise. 





CRIMINAL LAW REFORM. 


IR H. B. POLAND and Mr. H. Cohen have 
‘“‘examitied ” the Criminal Appeal Bill (1906) and 

have arrived at the conclusion that it “is really not 
wanted.” We respectfully dissent from this view. 
There has never been a dearth of eminent lawyers 
ready to denounce any reform of the criminal law as 
unnecessary if not, indeed, as a ‘‘ dangerous innova- 
tion.” Until the reign of Queen Mary I. the lawyers 
succeeded in shutting out all evidenc2 tendered on 
behalf of a prisoner charged with felony, and this 
on the quaint ground that “as counsel was not 
allowed to any prisoner accused of a capital crime, so 
neither should he be suffered to exculpate himself by 
the testimony of any witnesses.” Two hundred and 








fifty years later, the prisoner’s counsel was still debarred 
from addressing the jury on any of the facts charged 
against his client. It was suggested that the judge 
was, in truth, counsel for the prisoner—‘‘ the most 
trite and the most absurd of all false and foolish 
dicta,” said Sydney Smith. In our own time, only 
twenty-three years ago, when Sir Henry James sought 
to crown the efforts of his distinguished predecessors 
in the cause of law reform by creating a Court of 
Criminal Appeal, Lord Bramwell proclaimed it as his 
opinion that ‘‘ the public would not see why, if the 
first tribunal can go gravely wrong, the second cannot 
go wrong also.” 

It has been stated that the judges now on the 
bench are opposed to the creation of a Court of 
Criminal Appeal. However this may be, we know 
that, in 1892, the Council of Judges recommended, 
‘‘after full consideration,” the institution of a court 
‘‘having full jurisdiction to review and alter sentences.” 
We know further that, in 1895, the vast majority of 
judges adhered to the resolution of 1892, while the late 
Lord Esher, a man of most vigorous mind and of the 
widest experience, expressed the opinion that an appeal 
should exist as of right in all cases. It would appear, 
therefore, that if the question as to the creation of such 
a court were one solely for the decision of the lawyers— 
which it is not—there’ exists a respectable body of 
judicial opinion in favour of its creation. 

The bill of 1906, like every other bill presented to 
Parliament, is open to valid criticism. It does not, we 
admit, provide an appeal where a prisoner elects to be 
tried summarily for an indictable offence. But how 
does this matter stand? If magistrates sentence a 
man to a week’s imprisonment for a common assault, 
he enjoys a right of appeal on the facts ; not so if the 
magistrates condemn him to three months’ imprison- 
ment on a charge of theft. Such a patent defect would, 
doubtless, be removed were any attempt made to 
codify the criminal law, either piecemeal or in the 
complete form which seemed imminent thirty years 
ago, when Sir John Holker was Attorney-General. 
But mark that the exzs/ing anomaly is as great, or 
greater, than that which would arise under the bill. 

Again, we do not think that advocates of reform 
will be deterred by ironical inquiries whether ‘‘a dock 
is to be erected in the Court of Criminal Appeal, and 
accommodation for convicts to be provided in the Royal 
courts?” Nor do we suppose that the supporters of this 
acceptable measure will be turned from their course by 
the discovery that it affords no right of appeal to “ in- 
corrigible rogues” when committed to quarter sessions 
for sentence. The learned authors of the ‘‘ Examination” 
do not mention, by the way, on announcing this im- 
portant discovery that, as the law now stands, these 
very ‘‘incorrigible rogues,” if sent to prison for a 
month by justices at petty sessions, enjoy a right of 
appeal, while no such right would exist if the same 
justices at quarter sessions were to sentence them to 
twelve months’ imprisonment, with a whipping to boot ! 

So long as a man in peril of his life has no appeal 
on the facts, however wrong-headed or prejudiced judge 
or jury may prove to be—so long as he cannot even 
question a legal ruling except by express leave of the 
judge who gave it—the public will demand some 
measure ofreform. Recent events have served to make 
them more insistent in their demand, less tolerant of 
a perfunctory revision without any of the publicity 
A 
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which our greatest jurist has declared to be the very 
‘soul of justice ”—they have, indeed, a right to look 
to lawyers of the higher type, not for carping criticisms, 
but for suggestions and amendments designed to per- 
fect—not to destroy—this salutary measure. It is said 
that, if it were to pass into law, juries would cease to 
feel the sense of responsibility which now weighs upon 
them. Wedonotthisakso. In an action of defamation, 
where a foul libel is justified and a man’s honour or a 
woman’s chastity is in issue, does anyone really suppose 
that the jury’s sense of responsibility is impaired by 
the knowledge that the plaintiff enjoys a right of 
appeal? Even if this were the case, would that fact 
afford a sufficient ground for abolishing such right? 
‘*Oh!” say the authors of the ‘‘ Examination,” “ but 
no such analogy can be drawn.” Why? Because, 
forsooth, ‘‘juries have a much greater personal interest 
in convicting prisoners than in finding for plaintiffs or 
defendants.” And yet Lord Bramwell, the champion of 
reaction in this controversy, declared that: ‘‘ The main 
cause of injustice all over the United Kingdom is the 
readiness of juries to acquit, in defiance of the law.” 
Whether this reform be carried or not, we are satisfied 
that neither judges nor juries will be led by ‘‘ personal 
interest ” or any other sinister motive to convict inno- 
cent men; but, for all that, they have convicted and 
will continue to convict many an innocent man through 
his own folly, their mistake, or the want of sufficient 
information and guidance. 





LORD ROSEBERY AND LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL.* 


E doubt if Lord Rosebery has ever written any- 

thing better than this character sketch of his 

old friend, and anyone who wishes to spend a pleasant 
evening should get the book ; forit is a portrait of the 
strangest political character of our time drawn by one 
of our first political artists. It is eccentricity by eccen- 
tricity. Apart from their joint passion for the turf, 
a passion which grew upon Lord Randolph Churchill 
after he failed in politics, there was much in common 
between the writer and the subject of the sketch. Both 
of them had the literary instinct, both of them had the 
rhetorical gift, both of them were opportunists, both of 
them were patricians, both of them were demagogues, 
though rather in the sense of being eager to follow than 
able to lead the people. Both of them had a brief spell of 
popular favour, and both of them sank into oblivion. 
This difference, indeed, may be found, that whereas the 
Tory owed his failures entirely to himself the Liberal is 
believed to have owed them mainly to his advisers. If 
Lord Randolph could have listened to advice or Lord 
Rosebery could have rejectedit, some chapters of our 
political history might have been very different. 
It may even be doubted whether they differed very 
much in political judgments. Lord Rosebery’s natural 
Imperialism, which should have led him into conscrip- 
tion and Protection, was always checked by his obli- 
gation and attachment to the Liberal Party, while the 
natural Liberalism and anti-Imperialism of Lord 
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Randolph Churchill were kept in bounds and often 
altogether suppressed by the necessity of allegiance or 
outward conformity to the Tory Party. If all the per- 
sonal abuse of Liberal leaders in which Lord Randolph 
indulged could be forgotten and what he knew well 
enough to be mere claptrap were eliminated from his 
speeches, it would be quite possible to dress him up asa 
sort of aristocratic representativeof Cobdenism; indeed, 
this is almost the impression that is produced by Lord 
Rosebery’s brilliant sketch as well as by the larger 
and equally brilliant biography of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 

The Eton part of this booklet is new and evidently 
true, and so are the sketches of Churchill’s life at 
Oxford. Here, of course, the friend has the advantage 
over the son. And we must also say that nothing in 
our judgment could be better than Lord Rosebery’s 
appreciation of Lord Randolph’s speeches. No one 
ever turned out more amusing, scurrilous invective 
than Lord Randolph when he was on the stump in 1884 
and 1885, and probably he did more than anyone else 
to stem the tide of Mr. Gladstone’s immense influence 
over the working classes. The Blackpool speech is a 
gem of its kind. Hewas also, of course, Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s most formidable opponent. Audacity was the 
secret of these music-hall successes. He was the little 
boy in Punch defying the Grand Old Man. 

Very different views of Lord Rando!ph’s personality 
are taken by different people. To all it was not so 
attractive, ror so full of fascination as it appears in 
these pages. At its best his conversation was brilliant, 
abounding in sallies and surprises; but then he was 
often not at his best, and we are told by another 
patrician,who knew him pretty well, that after he became 
celebrated he became pompous and was rather apt to 
be odious and insolent to his acquaintances. He could 
be extremely rude, and usually fastened with 
particular bitterness upon quite good and inoffensive 
people. The effect of his conversation was often spoilt 
by the fact that he obviously over-estimated the value 
of his own words and phrases. Probably the adula- 
tion of inferior intellects made him mistake paste that 
sparkled just a little for true diamonds. His fall was 
caused partly by this exaggerated estimate of his 
own influence and talents, partly by the violent eccen- 
tricity which developed so tragically towards the end. 
But mad courage distinguished him from the first ; 
indeed, men say that it was this, or something like it, 
that inspired him in 1874-5 in his furious quarrel with 
a royal personage over a now forgotten love affair, 
when Lord Randolph took the side of his brother with 
the result that society (always royalist, of course) made 
a strong attempt to boycot him. It is often stated that 
this was the reason why Lord Randolph suddenly took 
so seriously to politics; he was determined to be even 
with the people who had attempted to effect his social 
destruction. He certainly succeeded for a time and 
for several years was the most popular performer on 
the Tory stage. And yet, when we look back, what was 
there in the car that whirled down the political highway 
causing so much dust and confusion? Byron, a poetical 
Churchill, left immortal poems ; Churchill, a political 
Byron, left nothing of permanent value, either in word 
or deed. Expende Hannibalem. The Tory Hannibal 
weighed himself in the balance, and wished he could 
recall the past and undo the done; but he found that 
‘* What has been has been ; and I have had my hour.” 
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THE MENDING OR ENDING OF THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


HE essay competition, “How should a Liberal 
Government deal with the House of Lords?” has 
produced a number of interesting papers. We have de- 
cided on throwing together the first and second prizes 
(Z10 and £5), and dividing them between Mr. William 
Ann, of 37, Sydenham-road, Cotham, Bristol, and Mr. 
John McCulloch, of One Ash, Harrogate. In selecting 
the papers of these competitors as the best, we do not 
necessarily express agreement with their solutions, for 
when the time comes to deal with the Lords it is quite 
possible that even better methods may be discovered than 
those of the successful competitors. 
Mr. Ann’s paper begins with a brief summary of the 
history of the House of Lords, and then <dleals with the 
necessity for a change in present conditions. He pro- 


ceeds : 

“The House of Lords has lost, or is fast losing, its 
raison @étre. Although having once fulfilled very useful 
functions, it is now becoming an anachronism, and has 
long been an obstacle to the prompt adoption of measures 
necessary to the well-being of the nation. It is true that 
it has given way in the most important cases, but the 
nation has suffered by the delay. 

“Most people will agree that in dealing with obstacles 
the best way is to proceed on the line of least resistance. 
If street traffic were obstructed, say, by an accumulaticn of 
empty vehicles, it would be sufficient, at first, to remove 
so much of the obstruction as would allow carts and 
carriages, which had been hitherto impeded, to pass easily 
through. The remainder of the obstruction could be dealt 
with afterwards. To attempt to deal with the whole with- 
out first relieving the traffic would be an absurd waste of 
time. 

“ Apply this to the present circumstances. Many great 
and necessary reforms have been stopped by the House of 
Lords, It is feared that they may reject or mutilate some 
of those now before Parliament, and that measures 
urgently desired by the majority of the population are 
likely to be impeded, rejected, or spoiled in the immediate 
future. 

‘‘ How is this to be prevented? What is the line of least 
resistance? Since the great Reform Act the leading Con- 
servative members of the House of Lords have expressed 
themselves willing to bend to the will of the nation when 
clearly expressed after an ‘ appeal to 'the country.’ 

“This is very well, but it is too dilatory a process for 
our time. We must induce or compel them to carry their 
concession a little further. They must yield to the ex- 
pressed will of the country as indicated by the existing 
Parliament. 

“Should the House of Lords refuse to pass bills or 
clauses insisted on by the Commons, I think the Ministry 
should at once bring in a bill of one, or perhaps two 
clauses, providing that when any bill, or part of a bill, has 
been carried by an absolute majority of the House of 
Commons—that is, by more than half its total members—it 
should pass into law, in spite of the opposition of the House 
of Lords. Or, a three-fifths majority might be adopted. 

“T do not mean that a bill should not be referred to the 
Upper Chamber. Let it pass through all its stages, as 
now, and let the proposed New Act only apply in cases of 
disagreement. 

“This procedure would not raise any fundamental Con- 
stitutional question, as the power of rejection of the House 
of Lords is already limited ;~ actually, in the case of money 
bills; and virtually, as, by common admission, it is only 
temporary, and must cease if the country persists in send- 
ing the advocates of any particular measure to the House 
of Commons. 

“The exact juncture at which such a measure of restric- 
tion should be introduced would depend on circumstances. 
If the Lords pass such bills as are now before them with 
but slight alterations, it might be deferred for a time. If 
the alterations are serious, it should be one of the bills in 
next year’s programme—if very serious, taking precedence 
of other bills. 

“Such a bill, once introduced, should be passed rapidly 
through all its stages; and, if necessary, the whole power 
of the Royal prerogative should be used, with the King’s 
consent, of course, to force the Lords to accept it; even 
to the creating of sufficient new peers to carry it. We 
have precedents in the reigns of Queen Anne and William 
IV. With such an overwhelming majority as at present, 
the Liberal Ministry ought not to be compelled to appeal 
again to the country. But if it is unavoidable, let them 
be prepared to face this ordeal also. 

“Such a policy ought to commend itself both to those 








who are impervious to sentiment and have no scruple 
about destroying all old landmarks, as at least a step in 
the right direction; while to ‘those who wish to preserve 
as much as possible of what is picturesque and has his- 
torical associations it should appear as a just and generous 
compromise. 

“The only alternative to the line of action I have indi- 
cated above is to itry to force each important reform in its 
turn by appeals to the country and otherwise, through 
Parliament, until the country, tired of the incessant con- 
flict and slow progress, begins to call for radical changes.” 
Mr. McCulloch, who is bracketed with Mr. Ann, 

would end rather than mend. Beginning with a brief 
historical sketch of the three branches of the Constitu- 
tion, Mr. McCulloch urges as he comes down to the pre- 
sent day that the antipathy of the masses to an hereditary 
Chamber and a privileged class has been accentuated by 
successive additions to the electorate, who have not failed 
to notice that the measures sent up from the Tory House 
of Commons have had different treatment from those 
originating in one of an opposite political caste. 

“The main question, then, for the Liberals is, which 
shall it be? If the more drastic mode is affirmed, the next 
and more pertinent is: How can it be accomplished? If 
the Lords reject no measure of first-class importance, the 
sentence may be delayed and their status retained. But 
the Radical measures of this Radical Parliament, and in 
its first Session, will put the Lords to the test. The two 
Land Bills now awaiting ‘their revision may reduce rents 
and make landlords rent-receivers. The Trade Disputes 
Bill, if it becomes law, will scarcely enhance the returns 
for capital nor tend to the security of ground rents. The 
Education Bill will, if carried, hardly protect the supre- 
macy of a faithful ally—the State Church. The pro- 
bability is that the average citizen will be a less passive 
observer of this than former constitutional struggles, and 
incline to join the anti-Lords crusade. 

“In deciding the Liberal modus operandi it is idle to 
discriminate between hereditary and life, ecclesiastical 
and lay peers. The immunity of the Lord from the ex- 
pense of election, to which the Commoner is subjected, is 
but an insignificant consideration. The very existence of 
a Second Chamber is a defect of the Constitution and a 
menace to national progress. The dual Parliaments of the 
Austro-Hungarian peoples are as logical as dual assemblies 
or dual orders in any one Parliament. One Chamber must 
be supreme, the other subordinate, In our case the heredi- 
‘tary landowners are the backbone of the Upper, and the 
popularly -elected representatives comprise the Lower 
House—an anomaly which is indefensible. If the popular 
assembly became dominant the privileged would die of 
gangrene. A bicameral Parliament is illogical, unwork- 
able, and undemocratic. Therefore abolition is the only 
feasible proposition. ‘ Rash legislation’ has long served 
as a bogey to frighten the timid and the ignorant; but the 
device is now too familiar to serve the purpose. 

‘The compromises proposed are as feeble as the argu- 
ments by which they are supported, or the apologies ren- 
dered for the past conduct of the Lords. To elect an 
Upper Chamber would but little alter the personnel and 
far less the character of their votes. To abolish the veto 
would reduce the body to impotence. To mitigate legisla- 
tion in the Upper would delay and still further congest 
the business of the Lower House. To create more peers 
to disable their fellows savours of a farce. The only 
alternative, then, which will stand investigation is the 
drastic one of abolition. It would entail but little hard- 
ship. For their lordships would be relieved of a tax on 
their energies and freed from any responsibility they would 
avoid. They could retain their titles and recount ‘the 
good old days’ when they leavened the whole lump. 
And anyone who cared could exercise the franchise and 
if a staunch enough reformer, be himself elected. 

“ How the change is to be effected is a problem which 
requires all the skill of the constitutional lawyers and all 
the ingenuity of the statesman to solve. Revolution is as 
impracticable as it is undesirable. No Government—ex- 
cept in an unthinkable contingency—could hope to pursue 
Cromwellian methods with success. They could, how- 
ever, be improved upon, and so as to inspire popular 
assent. A Liberal House of Commons might pass a reso- 
lution absolving the King from summoning the peers to 
the succeeding Parliament. The Liberal leader would then 
put it as the cardinal issue of the General Election, and, if 
his party won, the King would—as a Constitutional 
Monarch—assuredly carry out the nation’s behest by ignor- 
ing the Upper House. If the peers attempted to assemble 
without being summoned, they would invoke the authority 
of tthe Executive, as would an ordinary offender who broke 
the law of the land. The Lords will never vote for their 
own obliteration; never sign the death warrant of their 
own peculiar attributes. But the country will no doubt 


invite them, and coerce them should they be stiff-necked 
and rebellious, 


The result cannot be doubtful, A Con- 
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stitution with one legislative assembly popularly elected 
and with a distinctly nominal head would be an approach 
to the ideal.” 


The third prize (£3) we award to Mr. F. U. Laycock, 
of 1, Watson’s-walk, Sheffield. Mr. Laycock holds that 
the ending of the House of Lords would involve a revolu- 
tion, “an amusement in which no nation indulges, so 
long as it can find profitable employment in economic 
industries.” He believes that if the judgment of the 
people is ever at fault it is desirable to have a means of 
compelling them to think twice before acting. His first 
suggestion for dealing with the House of Lords is to take 
special care to submit to it only such measures as the 
people would endorse, whereupon, if rejected, an appeal 
to the country forced by that House would strengthen the 
existing Government; and his second suggestion is that 
the Upper House should be treated as capable of learning, 
and therefore likely to accept legislation when offered a 
second time if it is backed by reason and popular favour. 
Should the House prove altogether recalcitrant, the here- 
ditary element in legislation must be attacked, which 
could best be done by a resort to the principle of repre- 
sentation, as in the case of Scotch and Irish peers. Not 
that this would destroy the conservative character of 
the assembly, but as the best and most able peers would 
generally be selected as representatives, there would not 
be the same insensibility to the requirements of progress. 
That the selection or purge would make the House more 
powerful Mr. Laycock does not regard as regrettable, so 
long as it is accompanied by an increase of intelligence. 


“ Assume, then, that, abandoning vaporous talk, a defi- 
nite attempt must be made to reform the constitution of 
the Upper House. We have already a large body of peers 
whose number is growing, and we have a number of 
baronets whose ‘title is an empty honour, If this body of 
hereditary dignitaries were called upon to elect a chamber 
from existing or newly-created peers, each to serve for 
one Parliament, it is safe to say that, although it would be 
Conservative—as any such chamber inevitably must be—it 
would reach a higher level of intelligence (and because 
intelligence therefore sympathy) than the present Upper 
House. The baronets would thus get something likely to 
maintain their status, without the possibility of being them- 
selves elected to sit as peers and without their being dis- 
qualified to sit in the House of Commons, Nor would any 
peers be so disqualified, except those elected to the Upper 
House. Bishops and law lords would be unaffected by 
this particular scheme. 

“The House of Lords has refused to accept tthe vote of a 
life peer so created, and their refusal, having been ac- 
quiesced in, must be taken to have so established the law 
and constitution. But there is nothing to prevent the 
Sovereign and the two Houses from altering this state of 
the law. It would not ‘take place until an absolute crisis 
had been reached. Nor, indeed, can any of this projected 
mending be seriously undertaken before then. If, how- 
ever, the Government find themselves thwarted in a pur- 
pose which has the full and distinct sanction of the 
people, unmistakably given, it can simply create peer- 
ages until they are ‘as common as blackberries.’ On that 
they could reform the House to make it representative of 
somebody, so as to raise its fitness for governing. Nor is 
it desirable to make its constituency very wide. The 
Lower House should continue to be the final arbiter and 
the Upper House only a sort of brake. But it must needs 
be a strong Government in unity of principle as well as 
numbers to do this. 

“To effect an improvement in the economic condition of 
the country does not, however, involve either reform of the 
constitution of the Lords or the moderation and possible 
compromise by which, with steadfast purpose, the most 
steady and certain progress can ultimately be attained. 
The Education Act, for instance, by which it is proposed 
to undo some of the mischief done by a previous elected 
House, with the smiling assent of the Lords, may have to 
be taken in a modified form. The suggestion above was 
that, if it should turn out to be a really inferior measure, 
it should be treated from the first as an instalment, and 
an amendment tried for at the earliest possible time. On 
the subject of land and taxation, where the House of 
Lords would feel most keenly, the method is simple. A 
very moderate proposal for taxation of the land values of 
the whole country—the more moderate the better for the 
nation—would be included in the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s Budget proposal. The House of Lords would 
not touch it. It need only be a nominal registration fee 
to effect all that is necessary—the unlocking of the land, by 
notice that the value of economic rent is not in future to 
be treated as private property free from taxation. It would 





effect more at a stroke than many bills over which the 
House of Peers could keep the Government wrangling for 
years,” 


The fourth prize (£2) we award to Mr. J. G. Over- 
bury, of 7, Cambridge-square, Hyde Park. Mr. Over- 
bury’s essay, after briefly passing in review the action of 
the House of Lords on measures of reform or social wel- 
fare, comes, like that of Mr. Laycock, to the conclusion 
that it would be well to mend rather than end. He points 
out that more than one suggested reform of constitution 
has emanated from the Lords themselves. As early as 
1869 Earl Russell introduced a bill on the subject, while 
in 1888 Lord Dunraven and Lord Salisbury were counted 
among the reformers. Lord Salisbury’s bill was in favour 
of the appointment of a limited number of life peers, the 
proposal being carried further in a motion by Lord Rose- 
bery in the same year, to the effect that the House should 
consist of life peers and selected members of the here- 
ditary peerage. Reform, Mr. Overbury believes, cannot 
be carried without the consent of the Lords themselves. 
“The threat of swamping the House with new peers, which 
induced the Lords to pass the Reform Bill, can no longer 
be used, owing to the enormous number of peers now exist- 
ing.” Mr. Overbury believes that the policy of total 
abolition of the Lords is almost certainly impossible, even 
if it were desirable, which he does not admit. But the 
House must be reformed. The key tothe position lies in 
the creation of life peerages, whereby eminent men may 
obtain reward for their services without transmitting their 
privileges and honours to possibly worthless sons. While 
the Lords have always successfully offered opposition to 
the creation of life peerages, the necessity of strengthen- 
ing the appellate jurisdiction of the House gave rise to a 
Bill in 1876 which introduced two Law Lords who were 
not hereditary peers, the number of such peerages being 
increased in 1887 to four. 

“The way has thus been paved to some extent, but, after 
the fiasco of 1856, it would appear that a bill authorising 
the creation of ordinary life peers must be passed. The 
number of life peers existing at any one time should be 
limited, and the bill might also contain provisions specify- 
ing the qualifications necessary for those on whom such 
peerages may be conferred. For instance, ex-Cabinet 
Ministers, prominent civil servants, judges, generals, and 
admirals, should be eligible; and a special effort should 
be made to provide for the adequate representation of 
science and learning, at present shamefully neglected. It 
might even be wise to create ex-officio members of the 
House such men as the President of the Royal Society of 
Surgeons, the President of the Royal Academy, the Presi- 
dent of the Institute of Bankers, and others. University 
members might be transferred from the Commons, where 
they now occupy a somewhat grotesque position. But to 
make these innovations of any value it is imperative that 
the English peers should adopt the Scotch system of elec- 
ting a limited number of ‘their members to alone sit in 
the House. There would be no difficulty in applying some 
mode of election, such as that of a cumulative vote to 
ensure the representation of minorities. Those peers who 
take an active and intelligent interest in politics would be 
practically certain of a seat. By these means the House 
of Lords would be endowed with that weight and dignity 
which it is the peculiar virtue of a virile hereditary nobility 
to produce, and at the same time it would be freed from 
the intellectual and moral sterility which is the vicious off- 
spring of a decadent aristocracy. . . . 

“The House of Lords, reconstituted on the lines sug- 
gested, would certainly be much stronger than at present, 
and it would be necessary to clip its wings by turning its 
unlimited into a limited veto. But, though stronger in 
action, it would be also stronger in intellect. Freed from 
the haunting fear of coming destruction, it would take up 
a more broad-minded and independent attitude towards the 
burning questions of the hour, and would judge a measure 
upon the merits of its provisions rather than on the 
politics of its authors.” 

All the papers sent in contain points of considerable 
interest, and we wish that space permitted us to quote 
more freely from them. While few go so far as to demand 
the total abolition of a second Chamber. they are unani- 
mous in urging the necessity of reform if the Lords are to 
retain legislative power. Mr. McNeil (Barry) says that no 
Liberal can uphold a governing aristocracv of birth and 
wealth, but few would have any objection to an aristo- 
cracy of intellect, of honourable attainments, of i “ustry 
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and perseverance, of all that is best in the nation. He 
does not, however, clearly indicate how this desirable 
consummation is to be brought about. Bills for freedom 
and reform in every direction must, he declares, be boldly 
brought in by the Liberal leaders, who, met with the hos- 
tility of the Lords, must appeal to the country, when, if 
the Liberal cause is good, the response will be more than 
satisfactory. In the reform of the House of Lords that 
will thereupon be proposed, “ it will never do to refuse to 
recognise the mawkish sentiment with which the average 
Englishman regards a lord. The eldest son cf a peer 
ghall still retaim his father’s title and social honours, but 
without any practical benefit accruing thereto. If a peer 
desires to attain political ascendancy he must, for the 
time being, come down from his social eminence and play 
the man.” 

Mr. W. Routh (St. Albans) urges that what is wanted 
is a chamber of specialists to “save a people from the 
disaster of having its own way—at any rate, until it has 
had more time to think things over.” Efficiency and sta- 
bility must be aimed at. There should be representatives 
of the Army and Navy, the Law, the Landed Interest, 
Money, Literature, Art and Music, Medicine, Econo- 
mics, Philanthropy, Trade, Invention, Engineering, and 
Science. The first four are over-represented, the re- 
mainder under-represented, or not represented at all. 

But it is impossible to find space to quote further. 
All the papers are interesting, and illustrate the care and 
attention that is being given to this tremendous consti- 
tutional problem, while they indicate both literary and 
thinking capacity on the part of the writers. 





MURDEROUS MILLINERY. 


“ Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these ? 
Do you ne’er think who made them and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought ?” 
LONGFELLOW— Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
“The Poet’s Tale.” 


NE of th2 most pitiful sights in London is the 
sale of thousands of birds of paradise, 
humming-birds, parrots, owls, terns, kingfishers, 
finches, swallows, crown-pigeons, tanagers, cardi- 
nals, golden orioles, and other bright tropical 
creatures, besides hundreds of packages of the long, 
loose, waving ‘‘ osprey ”’ plumes taken from the backs of 
various species of small white herons and egrets. Last 
year, in London alone, to give only two conspicuous 
instances, the feathers of 150,000 herons and egrets 
were sold and over 40,000 birds of paradise. 

Steadily, year after year, this appalling waste of 
bird-life goes on, not for the purpose of food or warmth 
or any wise economic reason, but solely to minister to 
a ‘‘fashion” in millinery that consists in the wearing 
by women in their bonnets and hats of the dead and 
mutilated bodies of one or more birds. The very 
existence of the beautiful bird of paradise is endan- 
gered so that a fashionable woman may flaunt from 
toque or picture-hat a bunch of its plumes. The most 
beautiful and wonderful species are rapidly being ex- 
terminated, many are on the verge of extinction, whilst 
others have entirely disappeared. In our own country 
some thirty species of British birds are named by Mr. 
W. H. Hudson, a noted authority, as either having 
been extirpated or in a fair way of becoming so in 
recent years. 

The trader, who waxes fat on this infamous trade, 
and the feathered woman, vain and heedless, or 
ignorant and thoughtless, as the case may be, are 
jointly responsible for this state of affairs. The 
fashion of wearing birds and their plumage is in itself 





indefensibly cruel. Nothing can excuse the wanton 
destruction and the wearing of any bird not killed for 
the purpose of food, other than the ostrich, which shedsits 
feathers naturally. Every lover of nature,every person of 
humane feeling, every thinking woman, once she 
knows the facts, must regard this traffic as infamous. 
It is hardly credible that any woman who once realises 
how and when an “‘osprey” is procured could bring 
herself to wear one. It cannot be too often repeated 
or too widely known that to secure these graceful 
plumes not only is there wholesale slaughter of the 
adult birds, but, as these feathers are worn by the 
white herens and egrets during the breeding season 
only, and by both sexes, their death ensures that 
of thousands of young by the most horrible of fates— 
that of slow starvation. These “nesting” plumes, 
then, are the outward and visible sign of man’s in- 
humanity and woman’s criminal ignorance and, alas! 
heedless vanity and indifference to cruelty. 

The late Queen Victoria was so impressed by the 
knowledge of these facts when they were brought to 
her notice that an order was issued for the substitution 
of ostrich plumes for the ‘‘ospreys” then worn in the 
head-dress of officers in certain regiments of the army. 
The present Queen also desires it to be known that 
she never wears osprey feathers herself and dis- 
countenances their use wherever possible. Many 
ladies of high degree, including the Duchesses of 
Portland, Northumberland, and Somerset, are avowed 
enemies of the fashion, and there is hope that, with 
wider knowledge of the cruelties practised in securing 
these plumes, the good taste of the vast majority 
of women will become apparent and they will cease to 
be parties to it. Already many women have a vague 
idea that there is something not quite right in wearing 
ospreys and soothe their consciences, when their 
milliner is persuasive, by buying what they fondly 
believe to be ‘‘artificial” ospreys. There zs no such 
thing as an ‘‘ artificial” osprey. The term is merely 
a tradeone, given to inferior parts of the feather by 
unscrupulous dealers, who thus get over any qualms 
a purchaser may have. It is argued that these so- 
called artificial feathers are sold at such a ridiculously 
low figure that they cannot possibly be real. 
When it is understood that some of the feathers 
are of great length—even attaining some sixteen or 
seventeen inches—it is readily seen that three or four 
plumes may be cut from one. The tip is, of course, 
the most valuable and fetches a high price, so much so 
that the dealer can well afford to sell the lower end for 
a mere trifle—the 63d. or even 4d. that luils suspicion. 

The only hope of stamping out this fashion lies in 
the force of public opinion. Once let it be understood 
that itis ‘‘bad form ” to wear dead birds, or portions of 
them, and particularly ospreys, on one’s person, even only 
from the zsthetic point of view, then there is a chance 
of this horrible fashion dying out. The men must 
help by forwarding wise legislation on the subject ot 
the protection of birds, and by constant supervision of 
the millinery of their feminine belongings; but it is to 
the women themselves we must look for any real 
result. If women decided that feathers should not be 
worn, always excepting the ostrich feather, they would 
soon ceaseto be worn. All honour to the women who 
refuse to wear them—and they are many—and thus 
lift a little of the reproach that sits so hardly on the 
so-called gentle sex. 
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tHE INSTITUTE OF OIL PAINTERS. 


e HIS year’s exhibition of the Oil Painters can best 

be described as fair to middling. A novel and 
welcome feature should, however, be noted—the inclusion 
of a small but well-disposed collection of sculpture, ar- 
ranged under the auspices of the Society of Sculptors ; 
and although one cannot call attention to any work of 
particular distinction in this department, the average is 
sufficiently high to justify a welcome and a hope that the 
new feature will be developed in future years. As to the 
bulk of the pictures, it is, of course, inevitable that they 
should be what is vaguely and wrongly known as Academic, 
and that they should include so-called popular “ story ” 
paintings, for the Institute contains many aspirants to the 
Academy and has much wall space to cover. But we 
have grown to expect this measure of inevitability and 
are prepared to make allowances so long as the academic 
art is moderately proficient and the story pictures are kept 
within bounds. In the present instance the Institute 
seems to have made an effort in both these directions, 
and, judged by its own standard, has produced a fairly 
satisfactory result. One may regret, however, that the 
élite of the Scottish artists are conspicuous by their 
absence. Neither Mr. Lavery nor Mr. Hornel send 
work. In fact, a portrait by Sir George Reid alone re- 
minds us of this contingent, and their absence makes 
itself felt. 

It is hardly among the largest pictures that one must 
look for the best that the exhibition contains. For 
instance, Mr. Reginald Frampton’s two large decorative 
compositions, which occupy centres in the west and south 
galleries, scarcely justify their important positions by 
their merit. One remembers much smaller work by Mr. 
Frampton that one could respect and even like to live 
with; but these, if they call for a certain respect on 
account of the care and labour that have been bestowed 
on them, are on a scale that seems a little beyond the 
painter's powers. They have neither the peacefulness 
nor the energy of good decoration. Of the two the single 
figure “Navigation” is the more complete in design, 
though the colour is not very happy and the canvas is 
overloaded with explanatory detail in the way of ships 
and fishes and mysterious nautical instruments. And 
why, having selected a neurotic-visaged sybil to embody 
his idea, should he have endowed her with biceps sugges- 
tive of a severe course of physical exercise? If one puts 
aside the theory that this combination is intended to 
show the effect of over-athleticism on the general health, it 
is difficult to trace its symbolic significance. The “St. 
Cecilia ”—faithfully rendered according to Tennyson, with 
gilded organ pipes, white roses in the hair, and so forth 
—is as elaborate as an Italian primitive, but the rigidity 
of the attitudes and want of cohesion in the composition 
savour of affectation. To pass on. The Hon. John 
Collier’s “Sweet Peas” is one of the pleasantest pictures 
that have lately come from his brush. Perhaps the face 
of the girl in the white dress, seen against a brown 
wainscot, is a trifle hard in outline and high in tone, even 
allowing for the light with which the room is saturated ; 
the defect is just enough to impart a touch of the 
commonplace to a canvas that contains many admirable 
points. A more spontaneous performance is Mr. Charles 
Sims’s“ The Kiss.” It is not a perfect picture; the 
background is paint and nothing but paint, and that not 
of the most pleasant quality. But the figures are ex- 
cellently natural, happily impressionistic, true with a true 
tenderness, convincing of the joie de vivre. There is 
nothing very deep or subtle or novel in the sentiment, 
but what sentiment there is this clever artist has managed 
to express so sympathetically that one feels it all, and so 
crisply as to bewitch one into thinking it something new. 

Mr. Cayley Robinson is another painter with an in- 
dividuality. “Waning Day” is the title he has given to a 
modest-sized canvas with four figures grouped round a 
table in an interior. The work is executed in the neo- 





pre-Raphaelite style, which he has affected of recent years, 
and is attractive rather by reason of its beautiful quality 
of paint and its delicate gradations of light, than on ac- 
count of any great distinction in the composition or human 
interest in the subject. One sometimes wishes that he 
would mitigate the austerity of his method and give a 
freer and perhaps a fresher scope to the fine colour sense 
he possesses; but one cannot have everything, and this 
is at least distinctive among its fellows. It is in land- 
scape that the Institute displays its most considerable 
body of talent. Mr. Hughes Stanton’s “ Pas de Calais, 
France,” with heavy clouds brooding over flat but not 
treeless country; Mr. Claude Hayes’s “ Feeding Time—a 
Frosty Morning,” with hayrick and sheep warmed by the 
winter sum, reminiscent of the modern Dutch pastoral 
painters; Mr. James Aumonier’s typically English “ The 
Hayfield,” and Mr. Leslie Thomson’s sombre “ Blakeney 
Marshes—Sunset ”—all these, if not brilliant expositions 
of the art, have a quietly sincere reverence for their sub- 
jects. And the joy of the first-hand impression 1s trace- 
able in some of the smaller work, such as Mr. John Muir- 
head’s, Constablesque “St. Ives on the Ouse,” Mr. Grant 
Rowe’s “In the Hayfield,” and the two notes bleues from 
Brittany by a newcomer, Mr. J. B. Manson. In other 
departments there is not a great deal left, that calls for 
mention. Mr. Sargent’s inevitably clever but somewhat 
truculent “Venetian Tavern” is an old picture, and 
hardly represents the art of which he is capable, though 
it tells in its surroundings. So, too, does Mr. L. R. 
Garrido’s “ All in the Day’s Work”—the picture of a 
grinning slavey engaged in washing up glass and crockery 
—for the painting of the still life parts is attractively 
dexterous, and the grin of the Garrido girl has its fascina- 
tion. With so much genuine accomplishment, however, 
a» this painter possesses, it seems a pity that he should 
be content to remain so completely in bondage to his 
own technique. His power of expression might surely 
be expended on something more worth expressing, say, 
than is a perennial grin. 
F. J. M. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 


THINK the country hardly realises the signifi- 
cance of the action which is taking place in South 
Africa. We all know the bitterness of the struggle 
which followed the war, the demands of the mine- 
owners, the great depression, the struggle for ascend- 
ancy, the universal prophecies of evil as the conse- 
quence of the Government’s decision to tring Chinese 
labour to an end. Look at the prospect to-day. All 
accounts of the Transvaal agree that the grant of self- 
government, instead of bringing a sword into the 
State, has brought peace. The Progressives recoy- 
nise that they can no longer appeal to Great 
Britain to help them against the other parties in 
the community. They are reconciling themselves 
to the situation, though it must involve the de- 
struction of their dream of adding supreme political 
to economic power. The other English parties are 
organising freely and independently. The Boers are 
quietly working out their own salvation in consort 
with the more sympathetic English. And the Chinese 
experiment is dead. All parties are virtually agreed 
that no more importations are possible, and therefore 
that the system must be allowed to die a natural death. 
Best of all, this conclusion will come not by direct 
pressure from Downing Street so much as by consent 
of the people of the Transvaal, speaking through their 
representatives. There is every reason to believe that 
one of the first acts of the new Assembly will be to pro- 
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claim its desire to bring Chinese labour to anend. Of 
this necessity more than one of its administrators is 
convinced. And the general process of conversion 


has gone on steadily throughout the white community. 
* * * * * 


Liberalism, therefore, is justified of its children, 
and the Government, which has its difficulties and to 
spare in domestic politics, has achieved a victory of the 
first consequence in colonial affairs, where all its enemies 
expected it to fail. This is a great event, and though 
no one who knows South Africa expects a brilliant or 
rapidly developing future, it is satisfactory to see the 
discomfiture of prophets of ill, like Mr. Balfour, who 
have done their best to make their ominous words come 
true. From all I hear, the situation in the Orange 
Free State is not less encouraging than in the Transvaal. 
No attempt will be made to gerrymander the constituen- 
cies, which may returna British majorityin Bloemfontein, 
and in other places will go almost solidly Dutch. But the 
general amenity of the relations between the Dutch 
and the English is so marked, and will be so hastened 
by self-government and with the withdrawal of the 
influence of officials of the type of Mr. Wilson, that no 
real trouble is to be anticipated. Mr. Steyn, no doubt, 
represents a powerful patriotic sentiment. But the 
more unconditional our gift of representative institu- 
tions, the more readily will that most honourable and 
steadfast type of Dutch statesmanship accept it. 

* * * * * 


What will the Lords make of the Education Bill ? 
All the omens point to a practical obliteration of 
the measure and the presentation to the Commons of 
an alternative and very muddled and complicated 
scheme of pan-denominationalism. Take the Heneage 
amendment. Liberal opinion in the Commons was a 
little puzzled when this specious form of words was 
first reported to it. It looked so open, so much like a 
rehearsal of Cowper-Templeism, or indeed of some 
hitherto unknown or unembodied scheme of religious 
toleration. But second thoughts were much less 
favourable. In the first place, we have the loss of the 
old option of the local authorities, and the prospect 
of ‘‘mandamusing ” the recalcitrants — a nice apple 
of discord to throw into the county council cham- 
bers of Englandand Wales. If they were allowed to 
draw up their own syllabuses without interference, no 
great harm would be done. But the second act of the 
Lords will be to set up tests for teachers and proba- 
bly to establish a universal right of entry. 

* . * * * 

This, I need not say, will be a thoroughly con- 
fusing course, but the Lords have acted with 
absolute disregard of existing educational law and 
have put themselves in the hands of the prelates to a 
degree which reflects great discredit on Lord Lans- 
downe. The last week has seen him practically 
yielding the leadership to the Primate, who assumed 
his new duties as if he had discharged them all his life. 
He, too, has not been wise. It was the extreme 
character of his demands in regard to the taking over 
of the schools that provoked the revolt of the Moderates 
on Tuesday and Wednesday and the ludicrous confusion 
which arose as this lack of unity developed in the 
ranks of the Opposition. The truth is that the level 
of ability is singularly low on the Bishops’ Bench, and 
much inferior to the general intellectual strength of 
the House of Lords. 





Meanwhile, Liberal opinion begins firmly to think 
that there can be no bill. The special conference of the 
Free Church Council, which meets on Monday, will 
certainly not look at the Lords’ amendments, ana most 
Liberal members speak as if there must bea rejection 
of them ex d/oc when they come down to the Commons. 
Of course, if the Lords then beat a retreat, ground of 
compromise may open up. But though the Moderates 
are asserting themselves a little, they are lost in the 
mass of presumptuous clericalism and lay obscurantism 
which rules the Chamber. I never knew the House of 
Lords so hopelessly isolated from national forces. 

* * * * * 

Practically the whole Liberal Parliamentary party 
heaved a sigh of relief when Mr. Gladstone announced 
that the suffragettes were to be treated as first-class 
misdemeanants. It was a great mistake to treat them 
as ordinary criminals at all, and it is a pity that earlier 
steps were not taken to rectify this magisterial 
blunder. They had suffered a shocking degradation 
as the consequence of a very trivial political offence, or 
rather of a fault of demeanour which did no harm, 
except, perhaps, to the cause they had at heart. The 
Government should have gone to their relief without 
any Parliamentary pressure; but it is, I think, fair to 
them to say that they first acted on Monday, though 
they only announced the full result of their interven- 


tion on Wednesday. 
+ * * * oe 


The relationship between the Liberal and Labour 
parties since the House began to sit again fully justifies 
every word that has been said in condemnation of the 
action of two—I may say three—Liberal Whips. No 
kind of difficulty has arisen. The very slight diffe- 
rences—mainly technical—in the Trades Disputes Bill 
have been amicably and rapidly settled. The atti- 
tude of the Labour men has been impeccable ; and the 
bulk of the Liberal Party are, I am sure, convinced of 
the great error of taste and tactics that was committed. 
I hope the gentlemen in fault realise this. I am not at all 
sure that they do, and that, on the contrary, they do not 
feel,and are perhaps encouraged to feel, that they have 
done a good stroke for their party. This is not the 
sentiment of the leaders or of those entitled to judge 
Liberal policy and to direct its aims. But it is an unfor- 
tunate truth that the Whips’ office, as it is now consti- 
tuted, is not as closely in touch with the prevailing 
mood and temper of the Parliamentary party as it 
oug ht to be. 

* * * * * 

I will go further and say that it is a great pity that 
the section which is least powerful in the Parliamentary 
party should be most strongly represented among the 
Whips. There ought to be a larger and more sym- 
pathetic element of Radicalism in the group which has 
to maintain constant and warm relations between the 
Government and its followers. Otherwise friction will 
grow, and the Ministry will fail of instruction at critical 
moments, as they failed of it during the early stages of 
the Trades Disputes Bill. Not a word can be said in 
criticism of one or two gentlemen in the Whips’ office, 
and they are all very loyal and hard-working men. But 
they have not all realised the stuff of which the Parlia- 
mentary party is made and the work it has set itself to 
do. Nor will they realise it unless the Radical wing, 
which is at least two-thirds of the party, is more fully 
represented in their ranks. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


MANURIAL EXPERIMENTS ON GRAass. 

A SERIES of interesting experiments has been carried 
out during the past season by the Agricultural Department 
of the University College, Reading, in the manuring of 
grass land. ‘The experiments were designed for the purpose 
of illustrating the influence of the chief artificial manures 
when used singly and in combination, and also to deier- 
mine what is the most efficient and most economical diess- 
ing to apply to the grass lands of Berkshire and the 
neighbouring counties. On account of the spring frosts 
and drought the season has not been favourable to the 
hay crop, and some of the manures, such as slag and 
kainit, were not applied early enough to give their full 
effect. Although in some cases the resuiis of a single 
season are sufficient to indicate the manurial needs of a 
pasture or meadow, it is only from systemetic repetition 
of the work on the same plots over a series of seasons that 
reliable conclusions can be drawn. <A very useful begin- 
ning, however, has been made, and it is intended to con- 
tinue the work throughout the coming season. 

Basic slag has generally shown good cffects in im- 
proving both the quality and quantity of the produce. Its 
greatest advantage was seen in those meadows where a 
good plant of clover was present, which responded re- 
markably to the stimulus of the phosphate. Super- 
phosphate was applied instead of slag upon some of the 
lighter soils, and in every case it gave a rather better 
return.  Kainit had little or no visible effect on the heavy 
soils, but on the lighter soils of gravelly aud sandy nature 
its value was striking when applied with phosphates or 
nitrate. There was no visible improvement on anv of 
the plots dressed with basic super until after the rain we 
had in June, after which there was a marked improve- 
ment, especially in the clovers. Nitrate of soda has 
generally added to the quantity of grass, and has given 
some good results where it was used with a potash or 
phosphatic manure, but where applied alone it was not 


generally a success. 
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AUTUMN WuHeEat Sowinc. 

The weather during the last few weeks has been most 
favourable to preparing the land for autumn sowing; and 
the more promptly the stronger soils are sown the beiter, 
because, while somewhat excessive growth may be made 
before winter, it will not materially affect the vield of 
grain and straw next harvest. The frosts and cold winds 
qualify any excessive development, leaving the strong and 
vigorous roots unharmed. For autumn sowing it is 
advisable to use no more than twelve to sixteen gallons 
of seed per acre; a heavier seeding yields no better r- 


sults ; in fact, it often produces a smaller quantity of grain. 
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Red Lammas, Lincoln, and Rivetts’ Cone. It need 
scarcely be added that only the best seed should be sown, 
as although perhaps costing a trifle more, the extra ex- 
penditure is repaid a hundredfold. 

The havoc that has been wrought some years by 
that damaging fungoid disease, bunt, is enormous, but, 
fortunately, some excellent preventives and remedies have 
lately been introduced, which have considerably reduced 
its ravages. Perhaps the worst feature of the disease is 
that the spores are so minute, and are so multitudinous 
that one bunted grain of wheat is able to taint half a 
field of seed corm. No _ better remedy has _ been 
introduced than that of dressing the seed grain with blue 
vitriol ; it is very effective imdeed, and has the further 
advantages of being quite cheap and delaving sowing by 
no more than a few hours. A sack of wheat should be 


shot on the floor and the dressing applied with a watering 
can, at the same time stirring up the grain with a shovel, 
so thac all is evenly damped. The preparation should 
consist of three-quarters of a pound of vitriol, thoroughly 
dissolved, and mixed in one and a half gallons of water, 
which quantity will dress four bushels of wheat. 





GARDENING. 
WorK IN THE ROSE-GARDEN. 


AT no time of the vear has the owner and genuine love: 
of a garden a greater advantage over those who are not 
thus blessed than during the late months of autumn. 
November, which is to many but a month of grey skies and 
fog and mist, bare trees and sodden earth, 1s to him full 
of keen interest and enthusiastic work; is, above every 
other, a month rich in promise. He does not see the grey 
of the present, for in imagination he is dwelling under the 
sunny skies of June, and his mind is filled with thoughts 
of the roses that are to be. For it is in this month that 
the first preparations are made for the crowning glories of 
the summer. New beds are to be made, old mistakes rectr- 
fied, perhaps some old favourite must be discarded to make 
room for newer beauties; a hedge may be planted, a 
trellis covered, here and there room for yet another rose 
can be found on pillar or wall or old tree-trunk. 

Few indeed are the gardens so drearily situated or 
with so poor a soil that not a rose of any kind will bloom 
in them. Even if, with Dean Hole’s navvy, you have but 
a gravel pit, if you have also his energy and enthusiasm 
you can probably “swop it for a pond.” To quote again 
from that most delightful authority, there is “ only one soil 
in which the attempt to grow grand roses would be a case 
of ‘Patience sitting by a pool of Despair and angling for 
Impossibilities,’ that is the light, barren soil called 
‘ drift —of which the clay farmer said ‘it might be ploughed 
with a docking-fork and a carving-knife.’” But even for 
those the soil of whose gardens is of a light and sandy 
nature, there is now hope. The improvement in and 
enormous increase of the varieties of teas and hybrid teas 
has brought joy to their hearts, for the teas will not only 
condescend to grow on, but prefer a light soil; which must, 
however, be suitably enriched and cultivated. 

The site for the rose garden, or bed, must be protected 
from strong winds, but open and sunny; the rose will not 
floutish under the shade of trees. Any good garden soil, so 
cultivated that it produces good vegetables, will also grow 
roses. But to grow the hybrid perpetuals in perfection you 
must have a strong, rather heavy, slightly clayey loam ; and 
it is almost impossible to give the rose too rich a soil. 
There should be at least two feet of good soil on a 
thoroughly well-drained subsoil, the compost to con- 
sist of one-third of good well-rotted manure to two-thirds 
soil. In every case the soil for roses must be well and 
deeply dug to a minimum depth of two feet; bastard- 
trenched—that is, the bottom foot of soil kept at the bottom, 
the top foot at the top. It must be thoroughly well worked 
until the soil is fine and friable. The manure should be 
well mixed with the soil and should be kept nine inches or 
so below the surface to avoid contact with newly-planted 
roots. On light soils use cow-manure and enrich the top 
spit with burnt vegetable refuse. In heavy, badly drained 
ground remove the soil to a depth of 2 ft. 6 in. or 3 ft., 
put in 6 in or 8 in. of coarse rubble, supply drains with a 
good fall to carry away moisture, cover the rubble with 
6 in. of chopped turves and lighten the soil by a liberal addi- 
tion of leaf-mould, burnt refuse (and, if procurable, burnt 
clay, than which there is no better manure for roses). 
Work it all well until thoroughly friable. Mix the stable 
manure in the proportion given and raise the bed a few 
inches above the surrounding level. 

After digging, the soil must be allowed to settle for a 
few days before planting. Where circumstances permit, 
the beds should be prepared in September, and in heavy 
unworked soils it is better to prepare them a year hefore- 
hand. Let the plants be got into the ground immediately 
they arrive from the florist’s, but if sudden frost or other un- 
toward circumstance prevent, lay them in by their heels 
in a sheltered spot and throw a mat over their heads. 

Do not plant too deeply—deep planting weakens the 
plant; four or five inches usually suffices. In the case of 
budded bush plants, put them in so that the place of 
budding is just below the surface of the soil. Shorten 
with a sharp knife any tap-root or unduly long root, and 
cut away any injured portion. Dig a hole the required 
depth, large enough to allow of spreading the roots out freely, 
tread the ground firmly, make a heap of fine soil in the 
middle of the hole, place the rose on it, carefully spread- 
ing out the roots and working a little soil between them 
with the fingers; with the hand cover firmly with soil, fill 
in the hole and again tread firmly. Mulch to protect 
during the winter, keeping the manure from touching the 
stems. Let the plants be from 18 in. to 24 in. apart. 
tandards must be at once firmly staked. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
LORD ROBERTS AND MILITARISM. 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The excellent articles upon the teaching of 
rifle shooting and military drill in schools which recent 
numbers of Zhe Speaker have contained, and the 
correspondence which they have evoked, have been of 
great value. But I have heard it frequently urged 
that it was wrong to imagine that such teaching had 
anything to do with militarism or ultimate conscrip- 
tion. It is, therefore, interesting and important to 
ascertain what is the view and intention of Lord 
Roberts and his supporters, as set out at the meetings 
which are being held in different parts of the country 
to organise and appoint committees for the furtherance 
of the objects of the National Service League. 

Those objects are there stated: ‘‘ To ensure peace 
and security for the British Empire by organising our 
land forces in such a manner that we may not only be 
able to defend successfully any portion of the Empire 
against attack, but also that the strength of our defen- 
sive arrangements may render any attack improbable ; 
and to improve the moral and physical condition of the 
nation, and thereby increase its industrial efficiency. 
With a view to attaining these two objects the League 
advocates that, subject to certain exemptions to be de- 
fined by law, including those necessary to provide for 
the requirements of the navy and the mercantile 
marine, every man of sound physique, without distinc- 
tion of class, shall be legally liable during certain years 
of his life to be called upon for service in the United 
Kingdom in case of emergency; and, in order to fit 
him for this duty, he shall be legally obliged to undergo 
three or four months’ military training when he arrives 
at the military age. Preliminary to this training, the 
National Service League recommends physical training 
and instruction in the use of the rifle as part of the 
curriculum ef all schools, and in the case of boys who 
leave school before eighteen the continuation of this 
training up to that age in cadet corps, boys’ brigades, 
and similar institutions under State supervision.” 

The movement planned and constantly advocated 
by Lord Roberts thus clearly aims at compulsory ser- 

vice for all men and boys ; universal military training, 
in short. Heand his supporters never lose an oppor- 
tunity of preaching these doctrines ; and although they 
do not attempt to give any reason for a vast fresh mili- 
tary movement, hostile to all the traditions of the 
English people, they certainly make some way. They 
are exulting at the present time in the capture, which 
they have apparently made, of at least two departments 
of the present Government—the Army Department and 
the Education Department. But that which makes 
them rejoice makes many of the staunchest supporters 
of the Government sorrow greatly. The want of any 
good reason for this movement you have admirably 
shown. 

Military drill is the worst of all methods of physical 
development. Obedience, united action, the thought 
of others rather than of self, are taught far more 
efficiently to young lads by life-saving than by life- 
taking brigades. In the latter casethe more machine-like 
they are made the better the end aimed atis attained ; but 
inthe former they become thoughtful, self-reliant, and 





filled with the power ofinitiative. Our teaching is already 
far too much filled with false ideas of patriotism and 
with glorification of war and warriors. Again, the 
perpetual state of mind which habitual military funk 
develops is incapable of reasoning upon, of reading 
truly, the lessons of history. There is no more reason 
now to dread the attacks of enemies than there has 
been at any time during the past five centuries. The 
national teaching of the excellence of force, of dread 
of other peoples, of patriotism which consists in 
wounding or killing your so-called foes when you are 
ordered to do so, of the useless and unpractical 
character of Christ’s teaching, is surely not the teaching 
which a people calling itself Christian may rightly 
indulge in. 

I would earnestly appeal to all who hold with me 
in this matter to do all that in them lies to counteract 
the serious mischief which is being done by the partial 
acceptance of these doctrines and the still more serious 
mischief which is threatened should they become more 
generally accepted by our countrymen.—Yours, etc., 

Rost. SpENcE WATSON. 

Bensham-grove, Gateshead, 

October 24, 1906. 


FORESTRY AND THE DUTY OF THE STATE. 
To the.Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1rR,—Since my last letter to you, in your issue of the 
6th inst., on the revival of village industrial life in con- 
nection with forestry, 1 have received a remarkable cor- 
roboration of Mr. Ralph Pearson’s exposition of the State’s 
duty to encourage the creation of scientifically cultivated 
forests. M. Ch. Broilliard, one of the greatest authori- 
ties in France on sylviculture, in a letter just addressed to 
me, entirely supports Mr. Pearson. It may be of interest 
to your readers to know that this veteran expert, who has 
returned for permanent residence to his native village in 
the high plateau forest district of the Haute Saéne, has 
long laboured by speech and pen as the most competent 
teacher in the science of sylviculture and the undisputed 
head of the French school. Dr. Fankhauser, the distin- 
guished Swiss agronome; in an appreciation of the high 
services to the continental movement rendered by M. 
Broilliard, observes that: 


“While ranking foremost in theoretical knowledge, M. 
Broilliard proved himself as well capable in actual prac- 
tice as in the outdoor service of forestry. He combines the 
possession of rare abilities with that of an extraordinary 
rich store of learning. With all his erudition, he is no 
armchair philosopher; his theories have been evolved, not 
in the study, but in the woods.” 


Dr. Fankhauser goes on to say that: 


“Tt was just for this reason that his teachings have 
found such universal favour among practical men, and that 
all his writings, besides being distinguished by clearness, 
precision, and elegance of diction, bear such a pronounced 
stamp of original freshness and individuality. What he 
has written about the organisation and management of the 
Plenterwald and the Mittelwald forests is among the most 
notable of all that has ever been published on the subject. 
No one has advocated more successfully than he the ex- 
tension of the ‘ periods of stock rotation,’ and the accumu- 
lation of valuable oaks among the ‘tall timber’ stocks 
(oberholz bestand) of the forests. Above all, we are in- 
debted to him for the development of the ‘thinning-out’ 
process on the French system. But very few have compre- 
hended as fully as he has the actual physical life of a 
forest, the special requirements of each species of wood, 
and the high importance to be attributed even to the 
meanest among them, as being part of the whole.” 


I am pleased to add that M. Broilliard gives itas his 
opinion that, under the municipal system of Zurich, to 
which I referred in my previous letter, the timber industry 
is well managed by the Swiss municipality. True, he 


points out that, in the case of Zurich, the exploitation of 
the timber—the working up of the wood—takes place in 
close proximity to a town, where it is consumed and dis- 
posed of; and he believes that in France the cultivation of 
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big timber (gros bois) is the most desirable plan to adopt, 
and that it is, above all, necessary, to await the full de- 
velopment thereof. He adds that, in Azs country, their 
administration of woods and forests works excellently, it 
being left to the purchaser himself to clear away the wood. 
He also incidentally remarks that in France, in order to get 
rid of the “commoners’” (usagers) rights to wood, a por- 
tion of the forest is assigned to them absolutely. But it is 
a question how far it would be advisable to adopt this 
system in England. As M. Broilliard very pertinently says, 
“the rights of ownership and of enjoyment of forests are so 
varied, and sometimes so peculiar (e¢ parfois sé bizarre), 
that the translation of matters connected with them from 
one language to another is often an exceedingly delicate 
operation.” 

I am glad to see, since I dealt with this municipal 
trading re forestry in your columns, that practical atten- 
tion seems to have been given to this matter by two London 
members of Parliament—Mr. Chiozza Money and Mr. 
Pickersgill. Both recommend that, in view of the coming 
winter, some attempt should be made in the public interest 
to put to better use our woods and forests, with the result 
that in the future we might reasonably hope for a re- 
vival of what the French call the delicate craft of 
“ botssellerie,” an interesting and useful] industry which I 
have seen in operation in Belgian villages, and places in the 
Austrian Tyrol such as Berchtesgaden. 

In proof also of the increased attention that is being 
given to this subject I would hopefully point to the deputa- 
tion which waited upon the Chief Secretary for Ireland at 
Dublin Castle in April last, when Lord Castletown—who 
has already done good service in the matter of tree-planting 
and the “starting of industries ” connected therewith—advo- 
cated the creation in the near future of a “really sound 
scheme of State afforestation.”—yYours, etc., 

CHARLES HANCOCK, B.L. 

Reform Club, S.W., October 26. 


THE CONSCRIPTION CONSPIRACY. 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—Supposing conscription is good for the nation, 
do its apologists really understand what it means? We 
leave out of account the settlement of disputes by arbitra- 
tion and the question whether at this stage of the world’s 
history war is not a survival of savage barbarism, with the 
addition of the most modern scientific instruments of 
torture, which are more, and more liable to injure ourselves 
as well as the enemy. The real difficulty is that we 
become a nation in arms, but at the same time 
a nation of slaves. A Crimean war for the protection of the 
Turks and wars for grabbing gold mines are not the sort 
of fighting that has any attraction for vast numbers of the 
more intelligent population. As for improving the health 
of the people, the present Government has a programme of 
peace, retrenchment, and reform, which is much to be pre- 
ferred to a policy of preparing a nation of tools to be used 
by any future Messrs. Rhodes, Beit, and Co. for their well- 
known particular purposes, under pretence of benefit to the 
working-class. 

Conscription means forcing men to fight for causes they 
abominate, and that is avoided by our present voluntary 
system. In case of any real attack on our best interests 
patriotism ought to be stimulated by such changes in our 
land laws and social conditions as would render not the 
slightest need for forcing men to be soldiers. For instance, 
are the doings of great landowners with respect to tenants 
who vote according to their conscience calculated to increase 
one’s love of the native land? How can the tightly-packed 
millions in our over-crowded cities be said to have any 
“native land” at all?—Yours, etc., 


Leamington. EDWIN HILL. 


HOLLAND AND HER COLONIES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—In your issue of October 27 you print a letter 
from Mr. A. G. Boissevain, in which he refutes the imputa- 
tion of barbarity uttered by you in a note of the weck, on 
September 29. In a footnote you say: “Mr. Boissevain 
would, we think, have done more service by showing the 
baselessness of the charges.” 

Allow me to point out that this recommendation is 
somewhat belated, for as long ago as September 25 I sent 





a letter to the London and about a dozen provincial papers, 
who all inserted it. I asked you to do likewise, but you 
replied that “A Dutchman’s” letter in The Speaker of 
October 13 “refuted the note pretty conclusively.” 

I hope that in the circumstances you may see your 
way to let me “show the baselessness of the charges” by 
printing my letter yet. It ran as follows: 

“In consequence of the wording of a Reuter telegram, it 
is alleged that the Netherland troops in Bali (not Achin, 
this is 1,700 miles away from Bali) slaughtered about 400 
people, among them a majority of women and children. 

“The death of so many human beings is sad enough, 
without the imputation of cruelty against the Netherland 
soldiers. What happened is this: 

“ All students of Malay and Hindu history know that one 
of the most horrid customs in those countries is the 
*‘ poopootan,’ what I should like to call the ‘tribal suicide. 

‘* A Bali prince, with the instincts of his warrior race, de 
clines to surrender, but prefers death, and he with all his 
people seek death. The prince of Badoeng did this. He 
turned a deaf ear to all suggestions of a settlement, but he 
and all connected with him—men, women, and children— 
committed suicide. 

“‘ Nearly the same thing happened in 1895 in Lombok, a 
neighbouring island. The old king had surrendered, but 
one of his sons, a cripple, walked out with all his rela- 
tions, dressed in gorgeous garments, bedecked with all their 
jewellery, and with their swords and lances attacked the 
Dutch army, only to find the death they courted. Those 
who were not killed in the fight were afterwards found to 
have also killed themselves.” 

—Yours, etc., 
C. THIEME, 
London Correspondent, De Nieuwe Courant. 

National Liberal Club, 

October 29, 1906. 


LIBERAL CATHOLICISM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I do not think it is quite accurate to regard 
Liberal Catholicism as the result of the Oxford Movement. 
Liberalism in religion, whether in the Roman or Anglican 
Communion, is a result of Protestantism. The Protestant 
movement (though our Reformers did not intend it to do so) 
got rid of the Infallible Church, and then, of course, the 
Infallible Book had to go as well. 

But for the Reformation and the labours of the Ger- 
man thinkers there would have been no Loisy, or Segneria, 
or Inge, or Gore. We Protestants have laboured and other 
men have entered into our labours.—Yours, etc., 

R. C. FILLINGHAM (Vicar of Hoxton). 

Sydenham, S.E., October 30. 





IN DARK NOVEMBER, 
(From the Italian.) 


S the barren dawn of a dark November 
When the golden autumn has fled, 
And the yellow leaf like a dying ember 
Is fluttering overhead, 
The faded banner of hopes disbanded and broken ; 
So shail it be with us when our love is dead; 
And we sit alone and remember 
The joy that was ours, and the glory, in the 
summer days long sped, 
And our hearts cry out at the sight of an old love 
token ; 
In the long, long passing of dark November. 


Ah, Love, is it worth all this, 
Your pride and mine, the call of a barren creed ; 
Is the world so full of bliss, 
So overfull of our hearts’ most pitiful need 
That we can fling in the dust the little comfort it 
brings ? 
Is life so little amiss 
That our two hearts must break in silence and 
bleed, 
When a little humanity, and a lovers’ kiss 
Would set to rights this sorry tangle of things ? 
Ah! Love, is it worth all this ? 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
CAESAR.* 


“THE appearance of an admirable translation of 

Cesar’s Civil War, by Rev. F. P. Long, M.A., 
sets one thinking on the extraordinary personality 
before which Mommsen, who does not usually “ crook 
the pregnant hinges of the knee,” kneels in inarti- 
culate rapture. A great deal of fine work on Cesar 
has recently been done, notably by Dr. Holmes, and 
the present translator comes well-equipped to his task. 
He is conscious of its difficulty, as the following extract 
from his introduction will show: 

_ To praise the Commentaries of Czesar at this time of day 

is to be guilty almost of a banality. Their beauty, their 

strength, their stately simplicity of language wedded to an 
unerring precision of thought, their pure Latinity and scorn 
of meretricious ornament at once proclaim the man of action 
and the finished scholar in a unison such as the world has 
probably never seen elsewhere. The Civil War 
is a more readable book than the Ga//ic: its theme is more 
attractive, it has more artistic unity, and is not so 
kaleidoscopic ; in short, it is a better story. 
Mr. Long follows the Clarendon Press text and gives 
one excellent conjecture of his own, ab oleribus, ‘‘ over 
the vegetable supplies,” for the unintelligible a valerzts, 
IIl., 48. 

Julius Czsar is among half a dozen men who 
have exercised the largest influence on the practical 
history of the world as distinguished from the specula- 
tive. Ofno man’s character have more widely diverse 
views been taken in the period of nearly two thousand 
years which have elapsed since his death. The year 
1898 was the two-thousandth anniversary of his birth 
In the densest darkness of the Middle Ages his name 
was not forgotten. From the days of Charlemagne 
to the Renaissance the Holy Roman Empire—so- 
called, said Voltaire, because it was neither holy nor 
Roman nor an empire—was the great politica! ideal 
of Christendom, and Cesar was regarded with a wor- 
shipful awe as its semi-divine founder. Dante saw only 
three figures in the maw of the Arch-Fiend—Judas 
Iscariot, Brutus, and Cassius. Beside the betrayer 
of the Founder of Christianity (to whom Froude has 
blasphemously compared Cesar) could be placed none 
but the traitors who buried their dazgers in the 
hody of the Founder of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. Before three centuries had passed the place 
held by Czsar was usurped by his murderers. The 
scholars of the Renaissance, with their Plato and 
Plutarch, had conceived again the Republican senti- 
ments of Cicero and Cato. Brutus and Cassius were 
the last of the Romans, the immortal tyrannicides. 
This was the view of Plutarch and through him of 
Shakespeare, who, however, with his magical c/air- 
voyance, almost unprovided with data, recognised the 
greatness of Cesar. It was for more than merely 
dramatic reasons that he made Antony apostrophise 
his corse in the words— 

Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 

The estimate of the Renaissance survived through 

the eighteenth century and found expression in Addi- 





* Casar’s CIvIL War. Translated by the Rev. F. P. Long, 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. The Oxford Press. 
3S. 6d, net. 





son’s Cato. It was reserved for the nineteenth to see in 
Cesar a saviour of society, a god-appointed king, an 
altruist, and (most grotesque of all) another Christ. It 
was meet, right, and his bounden duty, according to 
Mommsen and Froude, to sweep away laws and consti- 
tutions if they impeded the development of his divine 
personality. Even his vices are tortured into virtues. 
Mommsen, in dwelling on the magnificence of his public 
games, credits him with ‘‘a liberality which was all the 
more princely because it was based solely on the contrac- 
tion of debt.” Could one find a more grovelling example 
of tuft-hunting and the worship of rank? To be lavish 
at the expense of others may fairly be regarded as an 
act of meanness. But princes are often guilty of 
this meanness. Therefore it is princely and admirable. 
Cesar the self-sacrificing altruist is a figment. If he 
ever denied himself anything it was because he believed 
in the aphorism that everything comes to him who 
knows how to wait. To Lucan Pompey was the 
champion of liberty and the Senate. The hero of the 
Pharsalia is neither Pompey nor Cesar, but the 
Senate, as Merivale has remarked. In the same 
way we may call the river Danube the hero 
of TZimars Two Worlds, the powerful novel of 
Jokai. The river permeates the story as the 
Senate permeates the Pharsalia. In Cesar Lucan 
saw only the upstart who- set aside the laws 
because they obstructed his path to empire. But this 
view is not more crude than that which represents Cesar 
as a doctrinaire and an altruist. He was a very ambi- 
tious and very able man who liked to do his work well 
and knew well how to do it, though he sometimes made 
a mistake. He had great charm of manner—in this 
respect a marked contrast to Pempey—he was an 
unrivalled manager of mobs, a brilliant general, a 
great legislator and organiser, a fine writer and a 
brilliant man of fashion. His soldiers were as devoted 
to him as the Ironsides were to Cromwell. Even 
Lucan betrays that he feels the superiority of Caesar 
to Pompey. Cicero constantly in his letters shows a 
similar feeling. But Ceasar was not a George 
Washington. The dictator of the year 45 B.c. was 
the street-rowdy of a quarter of a century earlier, but 
grown more wary. In the year of Pharsalus he 
engaged in a disgraceful intrigue with Cleopatra, and 
at the age of fifty-six he wrote the malignant slander 
of the Antz-Cato. Livy, quoted by Seneca, said of 
Julius Cesar that it was a doubtful point whether his 
existence was a curse or a blessing to Rome: ‘‘ Zn 
incerto esse utrum illum nasci profuerit retpublicae an 
non nasct.” Completely devoid of any sense of 
‘* morality ” in the restricted sense which George Eliot 
rightly condemned, he was quite free from the glut- 
tony and drunkenness which were characteristic of 
his time. Cato said of him that he was the only one of 
the enemies to the Constitution who came sober to the 
work of destruction. 

His dealings with Gaul were extracrdinarily 
successful, but it has been well remarked that the 
Gallia of his time was like the Highlands of Scotland 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. Ifone clan espoused a 
cause another would join the enemy out of jealousy. 
Czsar subdued the Gauls by the Gauls, as Clive and 
Wellington subdued India by native Indians. The 
Aedui and Remi were to Czsar what the Nawabs 
of the Carnatic and Oude were to the founders of the 


English raj in India. 
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At the beginning of the Civil War Cesar enjoyed 
a signal piece of good fortune when his adversaries 
supplied him with such an excellent casus belli by 
mishandling the tribunes Antony and Cassius. Cesar, 
as Plutarch remarks, was too sensible a man to go to 
war as a champion of the tribunician authority. He 
had resolved on going to war for other reasons, and 
the tribunician authority was an excellent battle-cry, 
though the judicious saw its emptiness and irony. He 
determined to destroy Pompey’s army in Spain before 
attending to the war in Italy. ‘‘ First,” he said, ‘I 
will deal with the army that has no general, then with 
the general who has no army.” 

Czsar’s prospects were not re-assuring at the 
beginning of the Civil War. His lieutenants and 
general enfourage were as bad as they could be— 
either brutes or fribbles in the words of Cicero. 
Cesar was the one mind ; his followers were shadows. 
But he was a host in himself, and could always count 
on redeeming an error by a brilliant coup. 

The long struggle at the lines of Dyrrachium has 
been compared to the protracted combat in 1864 and 
1865 between Grant and Lee. But in Epirus it was 
the small army which tried to surround and starve out 
the larger. In Virginia it was the great army of the 
North which undertook the entrenchments round 
Richmond. Cesar failed in his attempt. Having 
succeeded by brilliant generalship in drawing off his 
troops without fatal mishap, he ought to have found 
no great difficulty confronting him; but after Phar- 
salus he made a mistake in chasing the little 
band which followed Pompey to Egypt, and a 
still greater in taking with him only one legion, 
He ought to have faced Scipio and Jubain Africa. The 
battle of Thapsus would have been fought a year and 
a half sooner ; there might have been no Munda; and 
the war might have been finished in 48. But we must 
remember that Casar did not desire victory in itself so 
much as victory achieved by brilliant exploits which 
would place him at least on a level with Pompey. He 
was often saved by amazing strokes of luck. His career 
might have been wrecked when he was: surprised by 
the Nervii on the Samara, or when he was confronted 
with overwhelming odds on his march to Samarobriva, 
or when his lines were almost pierced at Alesia. Still 
nearer was the peril at Dyrrachium and at Alexandria. 
But his star prevailed, and he was always ready 


_ “ To put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all.” 


The whole life of Cesar and his rival Pompey can 
never lose its profound interest for intelligent observers 
of that whirligig-gig of things, so well described in the 


lines of Mr. Wm. Watson : 
** So passes, all confusedly, 
As lights that hurry, shapes that flee, 
The trivial, great, 
Squalid, majestic tragedy 


Of human fate.” 
R. Y. TyRrRELL. 





A CRITIC. 
By George 


THE SOUL OF 


RECOLLECTIONS OF My CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 

Brandes. London: Heinemann. 6s, 
“On ne doit jamais écrire que de ce que l'on aime:” few 
subjects are therefore more favourable to literature than 
autobiography. One theme there is on which every man 
is a unique authority, the most lack-lustre an enthusiast, 
and the dullest a sage: himself. The reminiscences of 
Dr. Brandes, fortunately both for author and public, are 








those of a literary genius, as inspiring to read as they 
have been to write. 


Like Tolstoy in his Childhood, Boyhood and 
Youth, Dr. Brandes stops at the threshold of maturity. 
The students of human nature need, however, demand 
no more. The fruits of manhood may be bought in 
volumes; it is the seed time that quickens our curiosity. 
Hurrying two months too soon into a world he was to find 
so well worth studying, the future critic early began his 
researches into the regions of the ideal. “Do you see 
the fowls of Kjoge?” his father would inquire, lifting 
him high in the air. But the youthful rationalist never 
did, for the fowls of Kjoge were a domestic fiction. At 
an age when most boys are intent on leapfrog and butter- 
scotch Master George was weighing the evidences of 
Christianity. Miracles he rejected at once, together with 
the supernaturai personality of Jesus; whilst most of the 
Christian dogma seemed to him “the remnant of the 
basest barbarism of ambiguity.” This rationalism, com- 
bined with a certain hardening of the sympathies, was in- 
herited from and fostered by his mother, a woman of 
remarkable character and sufficient wit: 

= . No one was more chary of praise than my 
mother, and she had a horror of all sentimentality. She 
met me with superior intelligence, corrected me, and 
brought me up by means of satire. The profound dread 
she had of betraying her feelings, the shrewdness that dwelt 
behind that forehead of hers, her consistently critical and 
clearsighted nature, the mocking spirit that was so con- 
spicuous in her, especially in her younger days, gave me, 
with regard to her, a conviction that had a stimulating 
effect on my character—namely, that not only had she a 
mother’s affection for me, but that the two shrewd and 
scrutinising eyes of a very clever head were looking down 
upon me.” 

Nationality, no less than heredity, was responsible 
for much of Dr. Brandes’s unusual acuteness. One day 
when the children in tne street had annoyed him by 
shouting after himy a peculiar name, the child inquired 
what it meant: 

““Jew,’ said mother. ‘Jews are people.’ ‘Nasty 
people?’ ‘Yes,’ said mother, smiling. ‘Sometimes very 
ugly people, but not always.’ ‘Could I see a Jew?’ ‘Yes, 
very easily’ said mother, lifting me up quickly in front 
of the large oval mirror above the sofa. 

Like another brilliant compatriot, Brandes soon de- 
serted Palestine for Hellas. As Heine, in his school- 
days, delighted in “ The mob of gods and goddesses, who 
ruled the world in joyous nakedness,” so did the youthful 
critic bathe his soul in the ever fresh fountains of pagan 
beauty, making the gods of Greece his own: 

“Apollo and Minerva, Athene, and Eros and Aphrodite 
grew to be powers that I believed in and rejoiced over in 
a very different sense from any God revealed in Sinai or 
Emmaus.” 

With Heine Brandes would seem to possess a certain 
intellectual affinity. Both, as boys, fell under the spell 
of Cervantes, both as men wrote on Germany and the 
Romantic School; and Shakespeare, with whose name 
the Danish critic has associated his own, was Heine’s 
unique English admiration, the one bright spot in that 
murky island whose dramatic excellences could never 
quite outweigh its culinary crimes. Although in his 
blossoming period something of a verse maker, the critic 
and philosopher in Brandes soon submerged the poet. A 
temperament far more intellectual than sensuous inclined 
him early to the study of metaphysics; whilst law, 
although it never appealed to him, occupied a large share 
of his attention in early manhood. Hegel’s philosophy, 
both of law and esthetics, intoxicated him: 

“Again and again while reading Hegel’s works I felt 
carried away with delight at the new world of thought 
opening out before me.’ 

But Spinoza’s influence was more profound. Awed 
by the moral grandeur of the immortal Evhica, all the 
serious elements of the earnest Hebrew character united 
in him to revere the Hebrew teacher, the second mightiest 
in the world: 

“In Hegel it had been exclusively the comprehensive- 


ness of the thoughts and the mode of the thoughts’ pro- 
cedure that held my attention. With Spinoza it was different, 
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It was his personality that attracted—the great man in him, 
one of the greatest that history has known. With him a 
new type had made its entrance into the world’s history ; 
he was the calm thinker looking down from above on this 
earthly life, reminding me by the purity and strength of 
his character, of Jesus. His teaching was the basis of 
the faith of a new age. He was a saint and a heathen; 
seditious and pious at the same time.” 


Although in Denmark Brandes speedily achieved dis- 
tinction and made friends with all the leading men of 
letters, including Bjornsterne Bjornsten, it was not till he 
reached Paris that the young writer spread his social 
wings, and learnt for the first time the joys of cultivated 
and intellectual intercourse. Taine received him with 
affectionate cordiality, and Renan, inaccessible to the 
vulgar, opened wide his doors to every youth of genuine 
talent. It was in Paris that Brandes first met John Stuart 
Mil], a man for whose writings he had always cherished 
the deepest admiration : 

“To talk to him was a new experience. The first charac- 
teristic that struck me was that whereas the French writers 
were all assertive, he listened attentively to counter-argu- 
ments. None of the Frenchmen lacked firmness, but their 
firmness lay in defence, not in attack; they wished neither 
to rebuke not instigate; their place the lecture platform 
rather than the tribune. Mill’s firmness was of another 
kind—he was armed not with a cuirass, but a glaive. 
Thus in him I met for the first time in my life a figure 
who was the incarnation of the ideal I had drawn for 
myself of the great man. This ideal had two sides—talent 
and character; great capacities and inflexibility.” 


Friendship with Mill and the influence of Bentham, 
Comte, and Littré led to a philosophic conversion. Re- 
jecting the teaching of the Copenhagen University, 
Brandes began to feel that the speculative was less firmly 
based than the empiric philosophy, and that “ Hume had 
been right rather than Kant.” The mutual ignorance of 
the two schools (Mill confessing that he had never read 
a word of Hegel) inclined him to attempt a reconciliation 
between them, but the passion for abstract thought, like 
the gift for verse-making, had perished young. Hence- 
forth it was as historio-critic and not philosopher or poet 
that Brandes was to make his name in the world. Soon 
afterwards he drafted his first sketch of Main Currents 
in Nineteenth Century Literature, a work in which the 
special bent of his mind is clearly characterised. 

It is not within the scope of the present 
review totouch on Dr. Brandes’s merits as a critic, 
but if sympathy is as necessary to an _ under- 
standing of literature as it is to life it may be 
possible that the Danish genius has just escaped _per- 
fection. In youth the writer is conscious of inspiring 
many passions and of reciprocating few. With as much 
indifference as he would dissect a beetle, Dr. Brandes 
describes the agonies of mind endured by a school friend 
whose affection he had repulsed after a trifling quarrel. 
The love which Brandes no longer shared bored ana 
eventually Jisgusted him. Towards the fair sex he appears 
to have exercised an almost irresistible attraction. There 
is no accounting for the vagaries of the female heart nor 
disputing the unaccountable magnetism possessed by cer- 
tain individuals at certain ages, and we do not doubt that 
the young women were all as foolish as their divinity makes 
them appear. Dr. Brandes owes a duty to psychology, 
and shrinks from no revelations, however distressing. 
His philosophic mind is a stranger to every weakness— 
even to that most common form of cowardice sometimes 
confused with chivalry and sometimes with good taste. 

These reminiscences, always candid and sincere, are 
profoundly interesting as a human document. The per- 
sonality revealed is that of an intellect complex, power- 
ful, and acute, a nature versatile and impressionable, with 
a secret core of hardness—a mingling of ideality and 
cynicism, wide learning and narrow sympathies, compas- 
sion for the race and indifference towards the individual ; 
a brain prematurely developed, and a heart, backward, 
uncertain, and never quite full grown. What Goethe said 
unjustly of Heine might be applied with greater truthful- 
ness to Dr. Brandes—“ He has all the gifts, but lacketh 


love.” : 





ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL STUDIES. 


EcoONOMIC AND STATISTICAL StupiEs, By John Towne Danson, 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Tuts volume contains a somewhat varied assortment of in- 
teresting matter. The piéce de resistance is a collection of 
diagrams and charts, showing as percentages on the aver- 
age price in 1846-50, the fluctuations in the price of 
twenty-two of our chief foodstuffs and raw materials for 
every half year between 1851-1890: together with a twenty- 
third, showing the bank rate in London, Paris, and 
Berlin, at the same periods. There are also reprinted 
two careful and elaborate papers read by the author before 
the Statistical Society of London in 1848 and 1849. The 
first deals exhaustively with the changes in the condition 
of the people of the United Kingdom during the eight 
years 1839-1847. In this the author comes to two main 
conclusions, which are of as great, or even greater in- 
terest to-day than they were at the time when they were 
written. He concludes that there was a gradual decline 
in the prosperity of the people as a whole from 1839 to 
1843, and a gradual improvement between 1843 and 
1846; and that a very considerable improvement in the 
manufacturing districts served to conceal a continued de- 
pression in the agricultural counties during the second 
period. The general variations in the prosperity of the 
people the author is able to connect in a very minute 
manner with the fluctuations in the price of food. He 
points out the double effect of these high prices: first a 
direct effect upon the food of the people. and secondly, 
an indirect effect upon employment, by reducing the de- 
mand for all articles except those of prime necessity, owing 
to the high prices of the latter. In fact, his investigations 
lead him to the conclusion that unemployment was not 
the primary cause, but one of the symptoms of 
the distress prevalent before the repeal of the 
Corn Laws: the true cause being the high prices 
of food. On _ the prevalence of distress in 
the agricultural districts after conditions had _ con- 
siderably improved in the manufacturing centres, the 


_author offers the following interesting suggestion: that the 


growth of the industrial towns had rendered a continuous 
migration from the country districts the normal condition, 
to which the rural population had adapted itself. and 
that the cessation of this migration, owing to the distress 
in the manufacturing districts. left the agricultural labour 
market overstocked, so that it did not recover till some 
years after the return of prosperity to the industrial centres. 

The other paper deals with the commercial progress 
of our colonies during the twenty years 1827-46. It con- 
tains a very full collection of statistical information on 
this subject, though the author is careful to avoid drawing 
any political conclusions from it. Curiously enough he 
traces a contrast between the material conditions of our 
north-western and south-eastern colonies entirely to the 
disadvantage of the former, which is certainly contrary 
to recent experience. 

To many people the most interesting part of the book 
will be the memoir of the author (who died in 1898) by 
his daughter. His was a life filled with the most varied 
commercial and intellectual activities. His absorbing 
interest lay, no doubt, in statistical investigation, and to 
what a variety of topics he applied his talent in this direc- 
tion the list of his pamphlets given in this volume clearly 
shows. He was on the original staff of the Daily News, 
when it was founded with Charles Dickens as editor; also 
a frequent contributor to the Globe. then the organ of the 
Whigs. He was a member of the Middle Temple, and 
acted as secretary to Lord Grey at the Colonial Office. 
But his health broke down and he was obliged to abandon 
this form of work. Finally he settled down at Liverpool, 
and became first secretary and then underwriter of the 
Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance Company, which 
was, founded in that city at his suggestion. This occupa- 
tion, varied by lecturing at the University, he continued 
till his death. In the '~st vears of his life he devoted 
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the knowledge of marine insurance which his business 
career had given him to the discussion of our commercial 
risk in time of war. It is a remarkable proof of his 
vitality that he took up this important subject and in the 
course of four years, when he was already over seventy 
years of age, entirely altered his views upon it. Ultimately 
he became an ardent advocate of the exemption of private 
property at sea from capture by belligerents. Yet in the first 
edition of his pamphlet, Our Next War (1893), he dis- 
misses the suggestion in a rather contemptuous footnote, 
and devotes himself to demanding large increases in our 
naval force. In the second edition published in 1894 he 
Says : 

“The exemption of private property from capture at sea 
—dream of the one-eyed wise—cannot be realised in these 
days. Least of all by us. We have too much of it. But 
our old Teutonic method of ransom affords an alternative.” 

In this volume he develops the idea of ransom-bonds 
collaterally with the demand for an increased navy; but 
already he rejects the notion of State insurance. 

On maturer consideration, however, he published in 
1897 another volume, Our Commerce in War, in which he 
warmly advocated the reform which he had _ previously 
derided : 

“The capture of private property at sea in time of war 

must cease as far as we are concerned.” 

That is to say, he wished the British Government to 
declare by Order in Council that no private property 
would be captured in war by our ships, and that no such 
capture by any power with whom we were at war would be 
recognised as valid. This was the procedure preceding 
the Declaration of Paris against privateering in 1856. It 
is curious to note that he advocated this method of 
achieving the desired result because of the difficulty of 
collecting a European Conference to discuss it. Very 
soon after he wrote the first Hague Conference was called, 
and now that we are so soon to witness the meeting of a 
second, it is interesting to note the conclusions of one 
who had such capacity and opportunity for a thorough 
study of this branch of international amenities. 





MONTAIGNE. 
MONTAIGNE. By Warwick Bond. London: Henry Frowde. 


MICHEL EYQUEM DE MONTAIGNE, the famous essayist, was 
born in 1533 at the chateau which his great-grandfather, a 
wine merchant of Bordeaux, had acquired. It still stands 
thirty miles east of that town, a little above the right bank 
of the Dordogne. And on the walls of his library, a little 
room sixteen paces across, on the third story of the tower, 
can still be read the maxims which condensed the expe- 
rience and knowledge he sought in so leisurely a fashion, 
yet so persistently, and with such effect upon the world. 
“Quid superbis, terra et cinis?” “Ne plus sapias quam 
necesse est, ne obstupescas ”; “ Homo sum; humani a me 
nihil alienum puto ”—these are among them. 

Montaigne spent much of his time in writing upon 
himself ; in examining himself as a diagram of the humar. 
species, and in noting down curious detached facts about 
the movements of his mind. Hetalked upon paper as he 
would have talked to a friend. He played the part of his 
own critic far more penetratingly and minutely than almost 
any other man of letters before or after him; but other 
critics never tire of explaining him further. A man who 
sinks a shaft in himself attracts all the greater number 
of psychological explorers, and this has been the case 
with Montaigne. 

The impulses which prompted the famous confes- 
sions of literature have all been different; in St. Augus- 
tine it is clearly the desire to confess his soul to God; 
in Rousseau the craving to win the sympathy of men, the 
longing to feel himself known through and through and yet 
still loved; in Benvenuto Cellini to make all the world 
share his own gigantic and joyful admiration for himself ; 
in Montaigne it seems as if confession were the resource 
of a lonely man of intimately sociable humour, having no 
friend with whom, in the two-sided detachment of com- 
plete understanding, he might toss and turn over’ the 





curious facts he discovered in himself and in the world 
around him. Of his friend La Boétie he wrote, “If I 
am pressed to say why I loved him I can give no answer 
but this: because he was he and I was I”; and after his 
death, “I am accustomed to be always his double, that 
methinks I am but half myself.” 

La Boétie died young, or perhaps the famous essays 
would never hawe been written. For Montaigne, though 
he appreciated the reputation his writings brought him, 
was not a man to toil for fame; holding that the end of 
life was life itself, he might well have found himself satis- 
fied with conversation. His point of view was the exact 
contrary to that of Flaubert and many great men of letters ; 
instead of “ L’ceuvre est tout, homme n’est rien,” he 
wrote, “I take no count of goods which I have not been 
able to employ in my life’s service. Whatever I be, I 
would be elsewhere than on paper: my art and industry 
have been employed to make me of worth in myself.” 

These two papers on Montaigne by Mr. Warwick 
Bond are very pleasant reading. They are just, well- 
written, and well-arranged. Students of Montaigne will 
not find many new judgments upon their author; but the 
quotations which support the author’s own observations are 
not hackneyed ones; they show that he has not studied 
through others’ eyes: 

“ Montaigne’s spirit, essentially and in the main, is the 
comic spirit, with its clear perception, its bright mockery, 
its imperturbable sense of the mishaps, the ironies, the un- 
importance of life. . He abides rather in the feel- 
ing of diversity; and that is the comic, not the tragic, 


sense ——” 


This is one of the sentences in which Mr. Bond sums up 
his subject. 

He spends some time in defending Montaigne against 
the charge of egotism; time which would be wasted if it 
did not give him opportunities for judicious comment and 
quotations for no array of terms can express the dulness 
of the reader who would attempt to belittle Montaigne 
on that ground. The character of Pascal’s comment, so 
true and.trenchant, upon the fruitfulness of studying the 
essays, exposes the inconsequence of such a charge. “ It 
is not in Montaigne, but in myself, that I find all that I 
see in him.” Montaigne has turned his regard inward 
upon himself with such unswerving scrutiny, and to such 
purpose, that in him a man can read his own heart. Such 
preoccupation with self is quite other than the habit of 
mind which is blamed as egotism. 

Those who read this short book by Mr. Bond, which 
opens with a brief biography, the two chapters in Pater’s 
Gaston Latour in which the hero visits the chateau of 
Montaigne, the essay by Mr. Whibley in his Literary 
Portraits, need not go outside their own language in search 
of better commentators. 

D. M. 





A RHYTHMIC APPROACH TO MATHEMATICS. 


A RuyTHMIC APPROACH TO MATHEMATICS. By Edith L. Somer- 
vell, with Preface by Mrs. Boole. London: George Philip 
and Son. 2s, 6d. net. 

Few can speak with better authority than Mrs. Boole on 

a matter connected with the training of intellect in child- 

hood. An advocate for education in the first and truest 

sense of the word, she wouid have the child find his own 
path to wisdom, guided by the gentle touch that is almost 
unfelt. That knowledge which to the individual seems 
the result of his own discovery is truth incomparably more 
real and living than the article which is, so to speak, 
handed across the counter, ready-made for us by the 
labours of others. In life we accept goods of this latter 
class and to many of us, indeed, the share that we have 
ourselves had in the discovery of truth will seem to be 
slight enough. But with the child it is different ; for him 
the whole world of thought and of nature awaits discovery. 

It is the business of his elders to guide him into that 

world, not to bring it to him. 

This contains nothing new. But there is much to 
draw a conscientious teacher away from methods of edu- 
cation into the easier work of instruction. The latter 
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will bring in quick returns, whereas education demands a 
patient waiting—“a reverent standing-aside,” in Mrs. 
Somervell’s words. A warning on this subject is never 
out of place. Mrs. Boole’s writings form a strong plea 
for this policy, a plea directed mainly to the scientific 
and mathematical departments of teaching, yet one which 
might prove suggestive to many whose educational work 
is on other lines. She writes the preface to Mrs. Somer- 
vell’s new book ; we are perhaps justified in assuming that 
the book owes its existence to a recommendation from 
her. “Nothing is more important for the development 
of the properly mathematical sense than the habit of 
evoking curves by drawing successive tangents.” (Zhe 
Child’s Introduction to Science. M. E. Boole.) Paper is 
replaced by cardboard, and pencil and ruler by needle 
and thread. The gain is enormous. Accuracy is easily 
attainable, and there is the further advantage that such 
work can be done in the open air. Mrs. Somervell has 
prepared cards specially for this purpose. One side shows 
a framework of a few lines, and indicates in print some 
simple rule for stitching. The child will work at first 
in blind obedience to what he reads on this “ugly” side 
of the card, but after a while he observes springing into 
existence on the “ pretty” side something that the rules 
said nothing about; curvilinear forms are evolved, he 
knows not how; he will look and wonder. Creation has 
taken place; the straight line was the rude element, the 
final result is a thing of beauty. He feels it, and will 
long to experiment with laws of his own, using threads 
of different colours as his mastery of principles develops. 
This is the beginning. Obviously the work must interest 
the child. What is an amusing hobby for some children 
may, wisely directed, become a valuable study for all. 

Mrs. Somervell is to be complimented on the plates 
in her book, which must have cost her and her publisher 
a great amount of patient labour. Indeed, we could 
imagine that many besides children will feel the fascina- 
tion of the work after a single glance at the coloured 
plates. The text is addressed to the teacher with a 
recommendation that the book should not be seen by 
the learner. The authoress’s plea for the experiment and 
her exposition of general principles occupy two chapters. 
After a few suggestions on the use and abuse of colour 
in work of this Tind, she concludes with a chapter indica- 
ting the manner of conducting a lesson, or rather of 
guiding the child’s researches. All this is admirably 
done, if we overlook some confusion due to errors of 
type. There is inconsistency between the notation of 
Fig. IX. and that used in the previous explanation of the 
figure. Again, in the description of the “dog-rabbit” 
curve on page 32, the original mistakes are only partially 
rectified by the slip inserted here; the last line of the 
correction should read “(the dog) sees the rabbit is no 
longer at R, etc.” Such mistakes could do no harm if 
the book is in the hands of a mathematician. But we 
may well expect to see it used by others who will require 
to teach themselves while teaching children ; for the sake 
of these, all errors of the kind are to be regretted. But 
the authoress is an enthusiast, and we may hope that in 
a future issue these few blemishes will not exist. We 
hope, also, that results will justify her in enlarging 
the scope of the book. The course of study it 
proposes may be recommended for all children who 
are likely for some years to have individual attention. 
And, apart from its use as an_ introduction to 
mathematics, it will be found to possess an_inde- 
pendent educational value, which should recommend it 
even in elementary schools where large classes are the 
rule. Here it will perhaps be impracticable to follow out 
the system in ali its details. Competition and the re- 
quirements of discipline would militate against its success. 
But, in modified form, it might well be incorporated into 
the school-work of the many thousands of children who 
have but faint prospects of serious mathematical study 
in the years to come. To them it would give once for all 
a due sense of the relation between cause and effect, it 
would foster the love of order, and would reveal to 
them a whole world of beauty evolved from a law that 
shall not be broken. 





CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY. 


In CONSTABLE’s Country. By Herbert W. Tompkins. 

don: J. M. Dent and Co. 1as. net. 
“So much,” says Mr. Tompkins, “has been written on 
Constable that it is difficult to impart freshness to any 
sketch of his life or work; and for this reason I cherish 
the hope that some will perhaps turn willingly from the 
picture gallery or the art-critic to ramble with me amid 
the scenes that so largely inspired his art.” While no 
apology is needed for this book’s existence, the above 
declaration hardly indicates the ground that it covers. 
It is not only the Suffolk that inspired Constable that 
the author describes, but the Suffolk that interests the 
historian, the archeologist and, generally speaking, the 
average intelligent explorer of things past and present ; 
in a word, it is Suffolk from nearly every point of view. 
The work thus belongs to the class of glorified guides 
which the late Grant Allen and more recently Mr. Belloc 
and Mr. Lucas have done so much to popularise. Per- 
haps Mr. Tompkins has not quite the Nature spirit of 
Richard Jefferies nor the graceful whimsies of Steven- 
son, whose respective writings he appears to have studied 
with loving care. But he certainly possesses the freshness 
born of first-hand experience. He has tramped through 
Suffolk from Sudbury to the sea, as on a previous occa- 
sion he tramped through Hertfordshire, with an eye 
keenly alert for the beauties of Nature and a mind that 
can seize and retain impressions. Between the intervals 
of making wayside notes of Constable’s countryside he 
has found opportunity to study the purely human in- 
terests for which the locality is a setting and a shrine. 
It is a book of digressions, of lightning changes from 
topic to topic. The reverence for Nature possesses him 
strongly at times, but does not prevent him from talking 
learnedly on local forms of church government. He is 
not ashamed to introduce into a chapter, ostensibly de- 
voted to describing the town of Sudbury, a discourse on 
the moral weakness of becoming a hermit. The fielcs 
and rivers, the hills and vales of Suffolk connect them- 
selves in this book with the local pride of the inhabitants, 
the biography of past worthies, local opinions on Protec- 
tion and Free Trade, church architecture, martyrdom, 
murder, and the true nature of artistic imagination. It 
should not be inferred from this that the writing is un- 
justifiably diffuse; the truth is merely that the author has 
accumulated many facts, and that most of these have 
provoked a thought, an idea, an opinion of his own, 
which he would fain express. He tacitly pleads privilege 
—the privilege of introducing his own personality into the 
record of things he has seen. The assumption of this 
privilege is what makes the book more of an essay than 
a guide. 

' One is reminded here of so many things other than 
Constable’s pictures that one sometimes forgets the 
latter’s connection with the subject. It should, however, 
be said that Mr. Tompkins has made many and careful 
comparisons of the painter’s work with the scenes it 
renders, and adds something to our knowledge of his art 
by suggesting what degree of licence he allowed himself 
in regard to those pictures which are ostensibly faithful 
transcripts of the place. Thus the church tower in the 
background of the “Cornfield” in the National Gallery 
—-commonly supposed to be that of Dedham Church— 
never had any existence in fact, the truth being that the 
canvas was composed from a point which commanded no 
view of Dedham or any other church. Again the precise 
spot from which “Dedham Mill” was painted is undis- 
coverable; our author complains that he could not get 
the mill and the church tower in their respective posi- 
tions as in the picture, and concludes that Constable 
probably placed the tower farther to the right than its 
actual position warranted. These may be small points 
of criticism, but they are quite suitable to the book and 
have their value. The volume is illustrated by sixteen 
pictures by the artist, including the National] Portrait Gal- 
lery tinted pencil drawing of himself, and all are ad- 
mirably reproduced in colour. 


Lon- 
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A DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 


A GLossary OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By Thomas Dinham 
Atkinson. London: Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


TuoseE familiar with books relating to architecture will, in 
taking up this little volume, be at once reminded of another 
and more elaborate work of the same character, viz., 
Parker’s Concise Glossary. The form and style of both 
books are much the same; the older one has already 
reached its eleventh edition and is a text-book much 
valued by all students of architecture. 

Mr. Atkinson’s aim has evidently been to supply at 
a more modest sum a dictionary of terms used in archi- 
tecture, giving at the same time as full a meaning as the 
very limited space would allow. No fewer than 560 such 
terms are given in this book of 200 small pages, and ac- 
companied by 265 illustrations, so that those anxious to 
further their knowledge of the history of architecture and 
the terms used by architects have here abundant material 
at their command. 

In the paragraphs dealing with the Early English 
Period, some illustrations might have been given showing 
its evolution from Norman forms and the characteristic 
feature of the lancet window. Again, as to the Decorated 
Period, one or two illustrations of tracery and mouldings 
would have emphasised the change from the simpler forms 
that mark the earlier work. Turning to Gothic architec- 
ture, the early history and development of the style is in- 
sufficiently traced, and those marvellous productions of 
the thirtenth century (the great period) are not even men- 
tioned as the truest examples of our best work. The 
omission is clearly owing to want of space, for one can 
hardly expect to find the history of a great art in a book 
that only claims to be a dictionary. The concluding sen- 
tence of this paragraph is one that most people will be 
ready to accept, viz., “that Gothic art. taken as a whole, 
will rank above that of any other people or time of which 
we have knowledge.” 

Those interested in the great buildings of the Middle 
Ages will find an immense amount of information packed 
within the covers of this little volume. The illustrationz 
have also been carefully selected, so as to explain and em- 
phasise the meaning of the text. 





CYPRUS. 


My EXPERIENCE OF THF IsLAND OF Cyprus. By B. Stewart. 
London: Skeffington and Son. 6s, 
Tus is not a pretentious work and it does not purport 
to be anything more than the title suggests. The writer 
evidently went to Cyprus for pleasure and the result of 
his visit is a readable, if rather superficial, description of 
the island, its churches and palaces, which seem to be 
more plentiful than in any other country, and its history 
and climate. If this writer may be believed, Cyprus is 
scarcely a place where the tourist need expect luxury or 
comfort. The island is still suffering from the misdeeds 
of Turkish rule, and it will need many years of economical 
government before the commerce and customs of the 
island can refund Great Britain the £30,000 which it 
loses annually on administration. From the chapter on its 
history it appears that Cyprus wis peopled bv Pheenicians, 
and during the wars between Greece and Persia it was 
often the scene of hostilities. With the rise and fall of 
the empires of the Eastern Mediterranean the fortunes 
of Cyprus swayed,~and so varied were its rulers that at 
one time it was overrun by Arabs, while at another it 
was sold by Richard I. to the Knights Templars. In later 
vears it passed to the Turk and in 1878 was assigned to 
Great Britain. Famagusta, the largest town, over 800 
vears old, “is now a desert dotted with ruins of grand 
buildings. military and ecclesiastical making a 
melancholy though picturesque wreck of its former gran- 
deur.” From the photographic illustrations the town 


must have a strange interest. manv of the buildings bein 
imposing even though in ruins, 


Femagusta was used by 





the Turks as a quarry to export its ruined churches to 
Egypt. 

“Tt is probably not generally known that Alexandria 
is practically old Famagusta rebuilt in Egypt. | Fama- 
gusta was the quarry which supplied Alexandria with 
stones of convenient shape and size ready for building 
into place.” And so the town has been made desolate 
by vandalism. 

' The climate is evidently execrable, and more than 
ance the population have been nearly wiped out by its 
rigour. The book gives us some idea of the antiquities, 
the natives, and the problems ; and, on the whole, if too 
high a standard is not expected, this is quite an interest- 
ing book on Cyprus, about which most people know little. 





THE LIFE STORY OF A FOX. 


By I. C. Tregarthen. “ Animal 


=e LIFE STorRY OF A Fox. 
7 and C, Black. 6s. 


Biographies.” Vol. V. London: A. 

1906. 
The Life Story of a Fox is announced under the 
heading of “Books for Boys and Girls,” but we 
believe that many a _ sportsman and_ lover of 
nature will read it through with considerable pleasure, 
though more interest, as a rule, is connected with the 
death than with the life of a fox. The author writes 
most sympathetically, and with evident knowledge of his 
subject and a genuine affection for the district where the 
story is laid. The reader’s interest is caught in the open- 
ing chapter on the breezy cliff, “where I was born,” and 
is sustained through the various adventures, brightly and 
graphically told. with friend and foe. There is a vivid 
description in Chapter VI. of a fight with a wounded 
swan, and a dramatic account in the last chapter of the 
“Great Run,” in which the hero narrowly escapes with 
his life. But the constant dangers to which the fox is 
exposed do not spring from men and animals only. 
Nature herself is at times more cruel than either. The 
great drought, when death from thirst seemed imminent, 
is so well described that we cannot resist quoting the 
passage here: 

“The thrift and wild campion that covered the ledges, 
the ferns that found root-hold in the crannies and crevices 
of the rocks, and the stonecrop and lichens growing on the 
rocks themselves, drooved and withered, and at last the 
boggy ground above the drinking-place caked and dried, 
so that the reeds turned yellow, and rattled rather than 
swished when the night wind stirred them. Under the 
scorching sun the thread of water shrank and shrank until 
it dripped drop by drop, and finally dried up altogether.” 

Then the rigours of the great frost (a rare occurrence in 
Cornwall, where the story is laid), when “a horseshoe of 
thatch about the short chimney was all there was to show 
the position of the cottage,” also wrought great havoc 
among animal life. Indeed. the life of a fox is one un- 
ending struggle for food and for existence, and provides 
a striking instance of the truth of the well-known phrase: 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of safety.” 

The clever illustrations by Countess Helena Gleichen 
are well in keeping with the text, though a few (notice- 
ably the one of the vixen and cubs to face page 6) seem 
to have suffered slightly by their reproduction in colours. 





In Banking and Negotiable Instruments (London: A. 
and C. Black, 5s. net) Mr. Frank Tillyard deals with the 
ordinary legal questions which arise in the course of a 
banker’s business. The book is intended both for the 
business man who wishes to know the law of cheques, 
bills, stamps, and guarantees, and also for the student 
who is reading for the examinations of the Institute of 
bankers. It should also be useful to lawyers. having a 
table of cases and a large number of forms taken as far 
as possible from documents in actual use. The earlier 
chapters deal generally with the history and functions of 
banks; the later chapters with the law as it affects the 
particular instruments used by bankers and their cus- 
tomers. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue November Independent Review has considerable 
variety in its contents. Mr. T. M. Kettle, M.P., has an 
instructive article on “Religion and Politics in Ireland,” 
in which he dispels the current notion of the power of 
the clergy in politics. Mr. Wells seems to have the run of 
the reviews this month, and deals in this magazine with 
“Modern Socialism and the Family.” Payment of mothers 
and the repudiation of private ownership of women and 
children is his latest crusade. “The Boycott of Con- 
sumptives ” at health resorts and pleasure haunts, as the 
outcome of medical alarms, is Mr. McClure’s contribu- 
tion. Mr. Arthur Llewelyn Davies defends the Trades 
Disputes Bill. “The Native Problem in South Africa and 
Elsewhere ” is a sympathetic statement on behalf of the 
natives by Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace. Mr. Brougham 
Villiers gives us some idea of the Fiscal policy for Labour. 
The most novel proposal made in the paper is that the 
State should acquire an interest in the railways by buying 
railway stock. Mr. Desmond MacCarthy has some ad- 
mirable reviews. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Masterman, M.P., dis- 
cusses the position of the Labour Party. The immediate 
future of Government belongs, he thinks, to the Liberal 
Party; but all the parties are in the melting-pot, and 
England thas turned itself into a resolute demand for 
change. Mr. Munro Ferguson contributes an able paper 
on the “Object and Method in Land Legislation.” The 
land systems of the United Kingdom are not analogous 
and require different treatment. Dual ownership does 
not meet with Mr. Ferguson’s approval, and he has hard 
things to say of the abrogation by the State of the in- 
dividual’s contracts and engagements. ‘The unquestioned 
sphere for State land management is in sylviculture. Mr. 
Charles Dawbarn has a timely paper on “ Feminisme” 
in France, and Mr. Herbert Paul deals with “Con- 
vocations.“ The Rev. Professor G. WHenslowe is 
old-fashioned enough to dispute Darwinism, and Mr. 
Coulton, as a Liberal, makes the astounding plea for com- 
pulsory military service, arguing from compulsory educa- 
tion to conscription. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon has first place in the Fortnightly 
Review, with an article on, “Is Government by Duma 
Possible.” He is still reactionary, and draws a gloomy 
picture of this great Empire, governed by a heterogeneous 
people, with conflicting rights and interests. He states 
that the Government is moving in a vicious circle, and 
that every symptom of the present moment points towards 
the dismemberment of the Russian Empire. It is the 
fashion of the moment to prate of the magnificence of 
Lord “ Randy,” and Mr. Herbert Vivian is another victim 
of the charms of the Tory democrat. Mr. H. G. Wells 
discusses “ Socialism and the Middle Classes,” and applies 
the solvent of Socialism to the family. “The Measure 
of the Hour” is an article by M. Maurice Maeterlinck, and 
Mrs. Flora Annie Steel writes on“ Picturesque India.” 

The most important articles in the Contemporary 
Review are “ Naval Scares,” by Lord Eversley, an admir- 
able exposure of the Blue Funk School, and “ The Reform 
of Parliamentary Procedure,” by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, the 
present Clerk to the House of Commons, who probably 
knows as much about this intricate and thorny subject as 
any living man. Other interesting papers in a distinctly 
good number are Dr. Miinsterberg on “ Poor Relief in 
Berlin,” and Canon Hensley Henson on “ Letters of Busi- 
ness.” Mr. Laurence Jerrold writes of the three Clemen- 
ceaus, all three being picturesque. Professor Edward 
Dowden has a paper on Henrik Ibsen, and Dr. Dillon 
writes on Foreign Affairs. 

Professor Beesly, in the Positivist Review, the slender 
monthly review of the Comtists, discusses the recent 
speeches of the Whips. He sums up his point of view by 
saying that Socialists are mistaken if they think they are 
going to supersede Liberalism and to divide the popula- 
tion into the two camps of capital and labour. Mr. 
Swinny writes on “ Puritans and Anti-Puritans ” and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison reviews Mr. Benn’s English Nationalism. 





FICTION. 
FICTION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


LISTENER’s LuRE. By E. V. Lucas. London: Methuen. 6s. 
LETTERS TO A DAUGHTER. By Hubert Bland. London: 
Laurie. 6s. 

Listener's Lure will in some respects challenge com- 
parison with the well-known Etchingham Letters, 
whose joint-authors have, from a literary point of 
view, much in common with Mr. Lucas: all three 
are gifted writers, they can be both witty and 
epiggrammatic, they also are sympathetic and sober 
Observers of the pageant of human life. In Mr. Lucas 
we have a distinguished recruit to the ranks of English 
novelists; and after reading these first fruits we 
can understand the gratifying sensation experienced by 
somebody who has just discovered a hitherto unsuspected 
gold mine. The “ Listener” is Edith Graham, a young 
woman in her early twenties, and her alluring personality 
is delicately and finely suggested in the series of letters 
addressed to her, written by her, or written about her, 
which compose the book. The male correspondents 
are, with only one exception, in love with her, and two of 
them, Lynn Harberton, her guardian, country squire, and 
litterateur, and his half-brother, Sir Herbert Royce, write 
brilliantly. The Rev. Wilberforce and Mrs. Pink and 
Aunt Charlotte Fase are the unconscious humourists of 
the book, but there is nothing farcical or fantastic in it. 
The atmosphere is cool and natural, owing chiefly to the 
authors skill in characterisation. For instance, Orme 
Rodwell, the young journalist, is unfalteringly drawn. 
He presses on Sir Herbert Royce the necessity of starting 
a new weekly review: 

“One that had really made up its mind on things, and 
would speak it without fear or favour; a forthright dis- 
criminating critic of life, literature, and art, that should 
avoid Henley’s excesses whilst exercising all his gifts ot 
sympathy and helpfulness to youthful genius; hit hard 
without destroying for destruction’s sake, as the Saturda 
has often done; and while steering clear of the Spectator’s 
Pharisaic rectitude, preserve the best English traditions of 
fair-play and decency. . + I am therefore writing to 
ask you if you will help to capitalise a weekly review, 
planned absolutely on these lines which I am projecting. 
. . . I may say that I have silently and sub-consciously 
been preparing all my life to edit such an organ,” 

Rodwell’s aunt, Mrs. Pink, refuses a similar invitation, 
and cruelly adds: 
“TI don’t care for sixpenny things. I don’t think any 
paper ought to be more than a penny. Some day I suppose 
they won’t be. Sir Herbert Royce says they would all be 
a halfpenny at once, were it not that the House of Lords 
can accommodate only a limited number of peers.” 
It will certainly repay everyone to acquire Listener’s 
Lure for themselves rather than borrow it from a library 
—or from the Times Book Club! 

Mr. Bland’s book does not belie his name, although 
it is thoroughly unconventional and very outspoken in a 
silky way. The “Daughter” is admonished on various 
subjects connected with her successful entrance into 
society—such as “On Being Delightful,” “The Limits 
of Flirtation,” “ Modern Marriage,” and “ The Right Sort 
of Man.” Consequently the glamour which in some 
maidens’ minds may perhaps (at first) obscure the real 
object for their début is quickly brushed away after “the 
eyes of a man” have been directed to “the life of a girl” 
(vide publisher’s advertisement). Mr. Bland’s method is 
reminiscent of Lord Chesterfield, but chivalrous men and 
those women in whom some sentiment still lingers will pre- 
fer the paternal cynicism of a by-gone day to the genially 
materialistic comradeship displayed in these Letters to 
a Daughter. The book is certainly clever and interest- 
ing, and will be approved by all those who consider the 
highest ideal that can be put before any English 
girl is to be “delightful.” Some of us—who think dif- 
ferently—will assuredly not expect this writer to 

“«. , . . Show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made.” 
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NOTES ON NOVELS. 
FRANK Brown: SEA APPRENTICE. By Frank T. Bullen, 

F.R.G.S. London: Nisbet. 6s. 

THE Story or Bawn. By Katharine Tynan. London: Smith, 

Elder. 6s. 

THE SAFETY OF THE Honours, By Allan McAulay. London: 

Blackwood. 6s. 

A Lost Leaver, By E. Phillips Oppenheim. London: Ward, 

Lock. 6s. 

THE WILDERNESS. By T. B. Clegg. London: Lane. 6s. 
ae By W. Holt White. London: Richards. 

S. 

A Princess oF Vascovy. By John Oxenham. London: Hodder 

and Stoughton. 6s, 

“VERY good and, what’s more, it’s true.” Such was the 
verdict of a young officer in the merchant service after 
reading Mr. Bullen’s new book. It describes the experi- 
ences of a boy who, from a natural longing increased by 
reading stories of sea adventure, could not settle down to 
any career which kept him on shore. He®°at last per- 
suaded his reluctant parents to apprentice him on a barque 
of 1,000 tons, loading at Liverpoo] for several ports in 
the South Sea Islands. His early sufferings are graphically 
described, but, fortunately, these were soon over, and the 
story as a whole is an inspiring narrative of the life of 
those who nowadays go down to the sea in ships. Mr. 
Bullen has a simple and delightfully characteristic literary 
method. Frank Brown can be recommended to all the 
boys who want to go to sea (and to their parents) as a 
well-authenticated record of what probably lies ahead of 
them. 

The Story of Bawn is, perhaps, a little disappointing 
when we remember that it is from the pen that wrote 
The Honourable Molly and Dick Pontreath, but Mrs. 
Tynan always writes pleasantly, and her typically Irish 
scenes have a flavour about them all their own. Bawn 
Devereux herself is too self-conscious and emotional to 
attract fastidious readers, although the heroine’s grand- 
parents, Lord and Lady St. Leger, are a splendid old 
couple, true Irish aristocrats of the best type. 


Mr. Allan McAulay has given us a stirring and well- 
written tale in his Zhe Safety of the Honours. The 
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SOCIALISM IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BORDER BALLADS. 

CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
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SOME TENDENCIES IN MODERN MUSIC. 
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A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


On Wednesday next it is my intention to 
publish a volume entitled ‘‘A VOYAGE 
OF DISCOVERY,” by a new writer, GUY 
FLEMING. This work, it is claimed, has 
the rare distinction of uniting origin- 
ality, whimsicality, humour, charm, 
and quaintness in a degree unap- 
— by any other writer of fiction 
0-day. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 
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times are the years preceding the restoration of Charles II., 
and the “Honours” were the Crown and Sceptre 
and the Sword of State of Scotland. ‘This story of young 
John Keith and of Annie Lindesay centres round the old 
castle of Dunottar, which then was “avillage of dwellings 
rather than one dwelling,” and “swarmed like an ant-hill 
with the life of men.” The siege of Dunottar is an ex- 
citing page in the chronicles of Scotland, and Mr. McAulay 
has been quick to seize the opportunity of using it in an 
historical romance. We congratulate him upon a book 
of unquestionable merit. 

Golf, politics, and flirting (more or less serious) com- 
pose Mr. Oppenheim’s contribution to the fiction of the 
week. There is a beautiful widowed duchess, whose 
capitulation to her devoted lover is so complete that on 
the eve of their marriage she unhesitatingly tells him, “I 
don’t care whether you are an invalid or not. I don't 
care whether you are going back into politics or not. I 
don’t care whether we live here or in any other corner of 
the world. You can call yourself anything, from an 
Anarchist to a Tory—or be anything. You can have 
all your working men here to dinner in flannel shirts if 
you like, and I’ll play bowls with their wives on the lawn.” 
Perhaps a sequel to tell us how this all turned out might 
be more entertaining than A Lost Leader itself, which, 
nevertheless, is readable and plausible. 


The Wilderness is carefully told and fairly interest- 
ing. The scene is Australia and the characters are well 
realised. Mr. Clegg has a feeling for what is dramatic 
in human life and his book is not wanting in intensity 
and emotion. In Cherry Maywood David Lyall possessed 
a winsome sweetheart—a name that David preferred, 
“being good English and one which had fitted generation 
after generation of good women.” Cherry was a sun- 
beam of a girl and her presence relieves this otherwise 
sombre tale of colonial life. 


The Earthquake opens at the Savoy Restaurant : 

“As Lady Francis stretched out her hand for the peach 
an affluent-looking clock, with a voice as rich and mellow 
as a well-dined alderman’s, comfortably chimed the hour of 
midnight. Late sitting was the only dissipation which 
Lady Francis allowed herself.” 

The story is prophetic; in the course of it the Savoy 
crumples up like a house built of cards whilst London 
underwent an earthquake beside which the recent Cali- 
fornian disaster was a trifle. Am American heiress saves 
“ England’s hungry millions from becoming the victims of 
a desperate debauch in finance” ; and when all the horror 
and excitement and struggling are over, we are told that 
“Great Britain stood on a stronger basis than she had ever 
done before. Her afflictions had purified her.” Mr. 
Holt White writes rather well, and he is assuredly one of 
the most stirring of our sensationalists. 

We have also received a new edition of A Princess of 
Vascovy, by John Oxenham. It is a vigorous tale of a 
fictitious principality and deals with the adventures of a 
family of pseudo-royal origin; it will hold its own bravely 
amongst the newer wares of other makers of romance 
and mystery. 





A Grammar of New Testament Greek. By James 
Hope Moulton, M.A., D.Lit. (Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 8s.).—We warmly congratulate Mr. Moulton upon 
the call for a second edition of his excellent grammar 
within six months of its first. appearance, and upon the op- 
portunity which he has fully utilise] for making a number 
of additions and improvements. In an interesting preface 
Mr. Moulton explains the origin of the grammar, with his 
father’s translation of Winers’ celebrated Grammatik. In 
this new grammar much additional material has been 
brought from the discoveries of Egyptian papyri, and Mr. 
Moulton freely acknowledges his obligations to English 
and German discoveries and scholars. The book is essen- 
tial to all students of the original language in which the 
New Testament is written. 
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THE ARTS. 


THE scheme for a “ Scottish Modern Arts Association ” is one 
that may be welcomed in the interests of art in genera] and 
of Scottish art in particular. According to the prospectus 
of the new association, its aim will be to secure, year by 
year, “such works of Scottish artists as a thoroughly quali- 
fied and unbiassed committee of selection may judge to be 
worthy of purchase, and secondly, as funds permit, to ex- 
tend its operations by purchasing contemporary works of 
outstanding interest other than Scottish, and so to form for 
Scotland an adequate collection of modern art in its more 
comprehensive sense.” It is pointed out that there is no 
gallery in Scotland which contains a really representative 
collection of modern Scottish art; that the Tate Gallery, 
ostensibly representative of British art, has taken little note 
of the foremost Scottish painters; and that the moment 
for the proposed institution is favourable owing to the 
changes that are about to take place in the constitution of 
the authority that at present controls national art matters 
in Scotland. The idea is (1) to raise a capital sum for an 
endowment fund, and (2) to institute a membership with 
a minimum subscription of one guinea per annum. 
Naturally, Edinburgh will be the home of the collection, 
but it will be formed to present not a local character but a 
national one. 

Although in some of its features the new body traverses 
the work of the National Art Collections Fund, any rivalry 
with the latter body is disclaimed, and the disclaimer may 
be taken as genuine in view of the fact that Lord Balcarres 
and other Scottish members of the N.A.C.F. executive are 
members of the newly-appointed committee. It is suggested 
that when buying pictures from living artists a scheme 
similar to the one employed by the Luxembourg Gallery 
may be followed. In this the purchase price is little more 
than a fraction of the catalogue price. Yet it is easy to 
believe that such a plan would find favour with the artists 
themselves, not only because in the present state of the 
market the majority of them regard half a loaf as being 
better than no bread, but on account of the kudos attached 
to having an example bought for a national collection. The 
French Government, at any rate, has purchased on these 
lines with conspicuous success and benefit to all parties con- 
cerned, and there is seemingly no reason why the plan 
should not succeed in Scotland. Apart, however, from this 
detail, the existence of a recognised school of Scottish 
painters and the absence of any society with funds to 
secure representative specimens of its work are an anomaly 
that should be done away with. The Scottish Modern Arts 
Association deserves to succeed. 

Two of the minor London art societies are now holding 
their exhibitions. At the Baillie Gallery the second show 
of painting and sculpture by the Cheyne Art Club consists 
of the work of ten artists and reveals a good proportion 
of promising talent. Some of the best paintings are those 
of Mr. J. Hodgson Lobley, who appears to have made a 
special] study of the exterior of Westminster Abbey and 
renders it from many points of view and under effects vary- 
ing from the rich cream of diffused sunlight to the grey of a 
rainy day. His “Summer Idyll” is rather a surprise. The 
figures and the foreground are painted flatly in the man- 
ner of a panneau décoratif, but the trees and sky in the 
upper part of the canvas are tenderly naturalistic in point of 
atmosphere and general fidelity to Nature’s poetry. Mr. 
Thomas Blaylock, who, like Mr. Lobley, is familiar through 
the exhibitions of the Black Frame Sketch Club, sends a 
robustly-handled landscape, called “The Stack Yard,” and 
several other vigorous studies by land and sea. The Corot- 
like “ Twilight” of Mr. Septimus E. Scott, Mr. Pettinger’s 
“Winter Sun”—a brave attempt at a difficult effect—Mr. 
James Wallace’s cleanly and crisply-painted landscape “In 
Yorkshire,” and a daintily-modelled bronze statuette, “ The 
Departure of Perseus,” by Mr. Edwin Goodwin, also deserve 
mention. 

The members of the London Sketch Club are not 
particularly troubled to observe the meaning of the word 
“sketch,” but their exhibition at the Graves Galleries con- 
tains some attractive work. Mr. Montague Smythe shows 
a trio of studies from China and Japan; it is not the bright 
and colourful orient that he pictures, but one that is rather 
cold and grey and sad, yet with no little flavour of the 
inscrutable. His solitary “Idler,” on top of a hill peak 
overlooking the sea, isa poem and a philosophy. Mr. A. S. 
Mavrogordato has a sentient impression of “Evening in 
a London Street,” and a clever audacity in “ Wrestling at 
the Olympian Games, Athens”; and Mr. Walter Fowler 
drives rain and wind across bleak country in “A Wet Day.” 








AUTHORS AN PUBLICATIONS. 


AN interesting volume of Irish history is to be published early 
next week by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., entitled, The Fazr 
Hills of Ireland, by Stephen Gwynn, illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson. The book itself is the record of a pilgrimage 
to historic and beautiful places in Ireland, so arranged as 
to give an idea not only of their physical aspect to-day, but 
also of the history for which they stand. Places have been 
chosen whose greatest fame was in the days before foreign 
rule, though often, as at the Boyne, they are associated 
with the later story of Ireland. Seats of ancient sovereignty 
like Tara, or of ancient art and learning like Clonmacnoise, 
are described so as to show what the observer can find to 
see there to-day, and what the student can learn from native 
Irish poetry and annals regarding them. 

An interesting illustration of how living personages feel 
towards the narration, in fiction, of events in which they 
themselves have actually taken part is provided by a 
recent incident in the publishing world. Some weeks 
after the publication of his successful novel, The Mantle 
of the Emperor, by Ladbroke Black and Robert Lynd, Mr. 
Francis Griffiths sent a copy of the hook to the Empress 
Eugénie. The Mantle of the Emperor deals with the life 
and adventures of Napoleon III.—perhaps, after his uncle, 
the First Napoleon, the most amazing figure in the nine- 
teenth century—and in regretfully declining a copy of 
the book, the once all-powerful Empress declared that while 
appreciating the kindly and sympathetic thought which 
had prompted the gift, she was unable “to bring herself 
to read in fiction a narration of the realities in which she 
had lived” and “ of which the end had been so grievous.” 

The poetical works of John Keats are to be added very 
shortly to the Oxford library editions of the poets. The 
volume has been edited, with an introduction and textual 
notes, by Mr. H. Buxton Forman. It provides in a handy 
form an authoritative text of the whole of Keats’s known 
works in verse, including some lines which have not been 
printed in any other edition. 

An interesting contribution to Scottish historical litera- 
ture will be issued in the course of a few days—namely, 
A Sketch of Scottish Industrial and Social Developments, by 
Miss Amelia Hutchison Stirling. It takes up the industrial 
history of Scotland during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, bringing together information from quite a wide 
field that has not hitherto been grouped in accessible form. 
The publishers are Messrs. Blackie and Son, Limited. 

Messrs. Black announce for publication early next 
month a colour-book on the dog, entitled, British Dogs at 
Work, which will deal in a comprehensive manner with the 
breeding, management, and rearing of dogs. The volume 
contains a series of beautifully-executed illustrations in 
colour by Mr. G. Vernon Stokes, who has been most suc- 
cessful in showing the leading points of the varieties de- 
picted, and the text by Mr. A. Croxton Smith has been 
projected in such a way as to appeal to the one-dog man 
or to those who may propose getting together a small kennel. 

The Story of the Popes from A.D. 1414 to the Present 
Day, by Charles S. Isaacson, is announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. The work will give a biographicaJ, personal, and 
anecdotal, rather than an historical account of the Popes. It 
will be illustrated by forty reproductions of Papal medals 
and a contemporary portrait of Innocent XI. 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


BANK RATE PROSPECTS. 

WELL-KNOWN authorities in the Money market still fear 
that the Bank of England reserve cannot be sufficiently 
increased without the assistance of a 7 per cent. Bank 
rate. That is a rather discouraging prospect, but if it 
is reasonably certain that the official minimum must be 
again raised, it will be to the ultimate good of the 
market if the movement is not delayed. Our experi- 
ence of a 6 per cent. rate has been decidedly novel. 
Rarely has such a high standard for money had solittle 
influence on the foreign exchanges. The Bank has been 
able to secure most of the bar gold produced by the 
South African mines, but the stringency in foreign 
markets is as great as in ours, and although a high 
price has been offered for continental and - United 
States gold coin little or nothing has been secured. If 
the Bank could obtain and keep all the gold which 
will come into the open market during the remainder 
of the year the position might be rendered strong 
enough to meet the regular autumn demands still to 
be provided, but it is not at all certain that the gold 
if purchased can be retained. 

From the beginning of November to the end of 
December, 1905, the Bank only gained a net sum 
on foreign gold of £227,000, and the experience may 
be no better this year owing to the indefinite character 
of the Egyptian demands and the probability that gold 
will later on be taken for Argentina. The Bank 
reserve is now quite 24 smailer than it was twelve 
months ago, and steps must be taken to secure 
the return of at least 3 millions of metal, 
otherwise the reserve is in danger of being reduced 
to a very low figure at a time when the liabilities are 
certain to be very largely increased. New York must 
therefore be compelled to disgorge a portion of the 
gold recently borrowed, and experts say this can be 
done by a 7 per cent. rate. American financiers are 
hurrying forward their cotton bills in large quantities 
in order to postpone the evil day (for them) when our 
gold must be sent back. Attempts have also been 
made to float accommodation paper in Paris so that 
New York might repay London by drafts on the Bank 
of France, but the directors of that institution have 
resolutely declined to discount the American “ kites.” 

When the Bank return came in it showed that a 
large part of the £455,000 in gold received from 
abroad during the week ended on Wednesday had been 
absorbed into internal circulation. Notes also went 
into the country, and the reserve was reduced by a 
small sum to a total of £18,157,671. Treasury 
balances were increased by £706,000, and the 
other deposits are now down to 40 millions. The 
Money market has been rather pressed for funds 
this week, Wednesday being the last day of the month, 
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when the stringency is usually acute owing to with- 
drawals by the joint stock banks for “ window dress- 
ing.” Credit dealers have, therefore, been unable to 
repay all the money due to the Bank, and a portion 
was continued at 64 percent. This is a very oppres- 
sive riite, but the poverty of the market keeps discount 
firm, and that is an important gain. 


IRREGULAR MARKETS. 

The investment sections of the Stock Exchange 
are still very disappointing, and markets depend for 
their activity upon a few speculative securities which 
have been rendered permanent by exceptional circum- 
stances. The happy times when floating capital was 
so cheap that a living could be made by purchasing 
high class stocks—yielding 2 or 3 per cent. and pledging 
them to one’s bankers at a still lower rate—have been 
left far behind, and I fear that many years of the 
most provident finance will be required to bring 
them back. We are now paying for ten years 
of Tory extravagance and waste accentuated by 
catastrophes like those at San Francisco. Things 
are quite bad enough without further squandering 
the national resources, and it ought to be remembered 
that this autumn the Government has done nothing 
to disturb the Money market. Exchequer balances 
have been low at times, but the Treasury has not added 
to the existing difficulties of the Money market by in- 
creasing the floating debt in the form of freshTreasury 
bill issues. I believe the present is the first year since 
the South African war broke out that temporary loans 
of this kind have been unnecessary. 


THe CoNSOL SETTLEMENT. 

The price of Consols has again fallen below 86 and 
the Settlement of the monthly account was conducted 
this week under rather cheerless conditions. The 
making-up price showed a decline of 3 to the figure just 
named, and borrowers on stock occasionally paid as 
much as 63 for their loans. Fortunately for others the 
agents to the Japanese Government took advantage of 
the high rates and sent money into the market for con- 
tango purposes, so that before all the business was 
finished the charge for continuing speculative pur- 
chases had fallen to 5? and even 53 percent. The 
lowest of these charges, however, is exceedingly heavy 
on a stock yielding interest of 2} per cent., 
and it can hardly bea matter of surprise that quotations 
are so weak. Nota few operators sought to escape 
the high rates by selling before the Settlement, and 
from the drop there has been no appreciable recovery. 


Russians NEARING Par. 

I referred last week to the exceptional strength of 
Russian bonds, and am pleased to note that prices 
have continued so strong that the scrip of the 5 per 
cent. loan has reached 3} dis. It is said that the 
support comes from Jewish financiers in conse- 
quence of an assurance from the Russian 
Government that civil rights will be extended to 
their co-religionists and that the organisation of 
further Pogroms by the terrorists will be prevented. If 
the future attitude of the authorities toward the 
Hebrew race be such that the powerful Jewish 
financiers of this country and others extend support to 
the Russian Government we may anticipate with some 
confidence that the financial difficulties with which the 
Government is faced will in due course be removed. In 
that event the securities of the country should rapidly 
approach the prices ruling before the war with Japan 
and the internal disturbances which followed did so 
much to damage its credit. 

Raitway MARKETS. 

Home Railway stocks continue to move the wrong 
way, being largely affected by money considerations 
like other investment sections of the ‘‘House.” The 


market is still weighed down by the existence of 
‘* stale bulls,” and until this cause of weakness has 
been removed a permanent recovery in values can 
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hardly be expected. Weak spots are quickly brought 
to the surface by a spell of dear money. It sometimes 
happens that a few of the small men in the market buy 
little blocks of stock in anticipation of the public 
demand, and manage to carry them all right so Jong as 
contangoes do not rise beyond 5 or 6 per cent., but when 
ates increase to 8 org and even 10 per cent. and diffe- 
rences have to be met as well, the strain becomes too 
great and the stock has to be thrown over. Sales of this 
kind always have a very depressing effect and prices 
go down even when prospects are quite favourable. 
Dealers in American securities both here and in New 
York have been in a rather chastened frame of mind. 
The Wall Street magnates were optimistic enough 
when the London market was financing their specu- 
lations, but the 6 per cent. Bank rate has led 
to the return of a very large amount of stock 
and the financiers do not much like the prospect of 
being left to take care of themselves. Canadian 
Pacifics have been a strong market, and there was a 
little excitement in Steels when dealers were waiting 
for the dividend, but it soon died down when no increase 
was announced. Mexican Railway issues have reached 
much higher prices, and Argentine Great Western 
stocks were supported on anticipations that the line 
will probably be absorbed by the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific. 
THe VaaLt DIAMOND GAMBLE. 

Many stories are afloat in explanation of the 
sensational rise in the shares of the Vaal River 
Diamond, but careful inquiry fails to elicit confirma- 
tion of a single one. Theprice has been very erratic this 
week, a quick rise to 103 being followed by an equally 
swift fall to the neighbourhood of 8. At the 
moment the shares stand just over the lower figure. 
A dealer in some way connected with a deceased 
estate is supposed to have been ‘‘ caught short” of a 
large quantity of shares, and his efforts to buy back 
drove up the price. The business has a rather unplea- 
sant appearance, and there is talk of investigation 
into the actual facts. 

PROFITABLE MorTors. 

The reports of two companies engaged in the 
manufacture of motor cars issued this week show how 
remunerative this industry has become. After the 
collapse of the cycle boom, made famous by the 
exploits of Mr. Hooley, the business of the Humber 
Company became so unprofitable that dividends on the 
ordinary and preference shares were completely sus- 
pended for some years. The company, however, 
sought to re-establish its business by embarking 
on the manufacture of motor cars, and with so 
much success that last year it earned a profit 
of over £100,000. The directors are therefore 
able to pay two years of preference dividend and recom- 
mence ordinary dividends with a distribution of 5 per 
cent, besides placing a substantial sum to the reserve 
fund. The experience of the Daimler Company was 
very similar to that of the Humber, and two or three 
years ago capital reorganisation became necessary. 
Since that time business has gone ahead in a quite 
remarkable fashion, and the profit of the past year 
exceeded £210,000. More than 50 per cent. of this 
revenue has been placed to a reserve fund and the £1 
shares receive aggregate dividends and bonus of 22} 
per cent., the ros. preference shares, which possess 
special rates, obtaining 364 percent. The financial posi- 
tion of both companies is exceedingly good and the 
market value of the shares has rapidly improved. 

THROGMORTON. 





WE have received from Messrs. Maple and Co. an interesting 
booklet on carpets, entitled ‘‘ Under our Feet.” Among other 
things a description of each variety of carpet is included. 
Turkey carpets, it seems, are not made in factories as in this 
country, but are made in the homes of the people. Smyrna is 
the seat of this manufacture, and the Turkey carpets are directly 
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MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


LocoMOTIVES AND HAULAGE. 
AN interesting test was recently made in connection 
with the running of railway locomotives. The Zimes 
Engineering Supplement has a special contribution 
giving an account of this experiment which is of some 
importance. The locomotive selected was of the large 


boilered four-cylinder type, and the route chosen was. 


between Exeterand Salisbury. This special type ofengine 
is calculated to haul exceptionally heavy loads over a 
steep road at moderate speed, and this claim seems to 
be justified by results. The tests were of an excep- 
tionally elaborate character regarding boiler pressure, 
the cut off of steam, the amount of coal burnt, the 
volume of water evaporated, the temperature of water 
at the delivery to the boiler, the quantity of ashes 
deposited in the smoke box, and the time and speed of 
the engine. It is interesting to observe the results 
with such a set of elaborate tests. The coal consump- 
tion was at the rate of 40 lb. per mile ; the amount of 
water evaporated was 3,540 gallons, an average of 49'2 
gallons per mile ; 188 lb. of ashes were removed from 
the smoke-box. The temperature of the feed water 
rose from 100 deg. F. to a maximum of 165 deg. F., 
and a satisfactory speed was maintained with a load of 
249 tons, exclusive of passengers and luggage. The 
return journey proved very much the same results. 
Over a difficult route, with frequent curves, the experi- 
ment proves that heavy trains can be got along quickly 
without the necessity of dividing the train. 


MANCHESTER TRADE. 

The allied smaller industries of the cotton trade are 
busier in point of engagements and work than fora 
long time back, Calico printing is fully employed. 
The various concerns are working at full stretch. Some 
places, however, which are hardly up to date are being 
closed. Only works that are well equipped with 
modern machinery can successfully compete against 
similar works in Italy. German concerns are taking a 
little of our business, but it is not important, Italy 
being a more severe competitor. Our bleaching trade, 
though busy, cannot be called active. Recently there 
have been some extensions in this section. The mer- 
cerising department is active, this kind of work being 
more in favour than a little while ago. The Manchester 
packing trade owing to the continued large shipments 
of piece ren is ~— brisk. 
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The Shores of the Adriatic, the Italian Side: an Architectural and 
Archwxological Pilgrimage. By F. Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A. With Plans 
and Illustrations from Drawings by the Author and from Photographs 
taken specially for the work. (John Murray, 21s. net.) 

ART. 

Le Sens de L’Art: Sa Nature, Son Role, Sa Valeur. Preface par Emile 
Boutroux. (Paris: Hachette ct Cie., 3 fr. 

Little Books on Art: Enamels. By Mrs. “Nelson Dawson. (Methuen, 
2s. 6d.) 

Masterpieces of Ancient Sculpture. Thirty reproductions of Ancient 
Sculpture in Rome. (Mudie’s Select Library, 1s. 6d.) 


ETHICS. 
Morals in Evolution: a Study in Comparative Ethics. By L. T. Hob- 
house. (Chapman and Hall, 2 vols., 21s. net.) 

FICTION. 
Austin and His Friends. By Frederic H. Balfour. (Greening, 6s.) 
The Electric Theft. By Neil Wynn Williams. (Greening, 63.) 
The Man Apart. By Ralph Straus. (Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 
The Man in the Case. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Constable, 6s.) 
Eve and the Woo. God. By Helen Maxwell. (Brown, Langham, 6s.) 
Montlivet. By Alice Prescott Smith, (Archibald Constable, 6s.) 
Moons and Winds of Araby. By Roma White. (Brown, Langham, 53.) 
Love in London. By A. St. John Adcock. (Francis Griffiths, 6s.) 
The Girl and the Gods. By Charlotte Mansfield. (The Hérmes Press, 


6s. 

) Closed Doors. = author of A London Girl. (Alston Rivers. 3s. 6d.) 
The j Irn Vife. By Florence Warden. (Werner Laurie, 6s.) 
Merrylips. By Bewlah Marie Dix. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

Counsels of the Night. By Lucas Cleeve. (T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 
The Hundredth Age. By John Campden. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 
A Little Brown Mouse. By Mme. Albanesi, (Hodder and Stoughton, 


6s.) 
Out of the Running. By Alice and Claude Askew. (Everett and Co.,6s.) 
Cox's Cough-vrops, By KR. 8, Warren Bell. (Bristol: J. W. Arrow- 
smith, 3s. €d.) 








Frost and Friendship. By George Frederic Turner. (Ward, Lock, 


6s.) 

Whom God Hath Joined. By Arnold Bennett, (David Nutt, 6s.) 
te ime & Sinews of War. By Eden Phillpotts and ‘Arnold Bennett. (Werner 

urie, 6 

The Dangerous Inheritance. By A. C. Fox-Davies. (John Lane, 6s.) 

The Enemy's Camp. By Hugh T. Sherringham and Nevill Meakin. 
—— ay 

By the late Mrs. A. Bago Bamitien. Edited by her 

eam y Dunbar of Mochrum, (John Long, 6s. 

The Girls of Inverbarns. By Sarah Tycler. (John Long, 6s.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
: Pg > are Inquest. By Adolphus Ballard, B.A., LL.B. (Methuen, 
8. ne 
The Letters of William Blake. Together with a Life by Frederick 
Tatham. Edited from the Ry ame manuscripts, with an . ce 
and Notes by Archibald G. B. Russell. (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net.) 
ot Comp, and Stage. By W. H. Pennington. (Bristol : J. W. Arrow- 
smith, 1s 
Twenty Years of Continental Work and Travel. B the Right Rev. 
Bishop Btn ae ogy > D.D. (Longmans, Green, 10s. 6d. net.) 
t des Actions de Suez (Novembre, 1875). Par Charles Lesage. 
(Paris: Tibrairie Plon-Nourrit et Cie., 8, Rue Garanciére, 3fr. 50c.) 
Madame Récamier. From the French of Edouard Heriot by Alys 
Hallard. Twovolumes. (William Heinemann, 20s. net.) 
Queens of Old Spain. By Martin Hume. (Grant Richards, 15s. net.) 
Musical Reminiscenes and —- By John Francis Barnett. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net.) 
Life of William Blake. By Alexander Gilchrist. Edited, with an 
an introduction, by W. Graham Robertson, and numerous reproduc- 
tions from Blake's Pictures, many hitherto unpublished. (Lane, 10s. 6d. 


net.) 
LITERATURE. 
Fireside and -— By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 5s.) 
Behind the Veil. By Ethel Rolt Wheeler. (David Nutt, 6s. net.) 
An Essence of the Dusk. Translated from the Original Manuscript by 
F.W. Bain. (Parker, 5s. net.) The Digit of the Moon Series. 


MAGAZINES, &c. 

Fortnightly Review, Positivist Review, Cornhill Magazine, Macmillan’s 
Magazine, Temple Bar, Connoisseur, Harpers, L’Italia Moderna, Kritische 
Blaetter, Burlington, Art Journal, Westminster Review, Indepe dent Review, 
Empire Review, Contemporary Review, Nuova Antologia, South African 
Magazine, Quarterly Review, Gentleman’s Magazine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Art of Thinking. By Mrs. Egerton Eastwick. ay Lane, ls. os. ) 

Humaniculture. By Hubert Higgins, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P 
(Stevens and Brown, €s. net.) 

How to Think. By Arthur Lovell. (Arthur Lovell, ls. net.) 

A Bodleian Guide to —- By Andrew Clark. (Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1s. 6d. net.) 

Commerce and Property in Naval Warfare. A Letter of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Edited, with introduction, notes, and appendices, by Francis W. 
Hirst. (Macmillan, 1s.) 

The Faery Year. By Seerep 4. B. Dewar. (Alston meoene, 7s. 6d. net.) 

British Economics. By W. R. Lawson. (Blackwood, 6s. net. 

American Finance. Part First—Domestic. By W. R R. Lawson. (Black- 
wood, 6s. net.) 

The Histo of amas Fs ie By Arthur W. Clayden, M.A. 
(Chatto and Windus, 10s. t.) 

Notable Trials. By R. , A Deans. een 6s.) 

Cavalry in Future Wars. By His Excellency Lieut. -General Frederick 
we a Translated by Charles Sydney Goldman. (John Murray, 

s ne 

Report on the Poultry Industry in America. By Edward Brown, F.L.S. 
— Poultry — Society, ls. net. 

Finsbury Public Libraries. Descriptive handbook to juvenile litera- 
ture. ——— by Harry G. T. Cannon, Borough Librarian. (Thomas 
Bean an 

ee") ed of Folk-Lore, 1905. Compiled by N. W. Thomas. (David 
Nutt. 1s. net 

Canned Literature. The Jungle in London. Edited by R. F. Cholmeley, 
(Alston Rivers, 1d.) 

Christian Rome. By J. W. and A. M. Cruickshank. (E. Grant Richards, 


7s. 6d. net.) 
POETRY. 

The Poetical Works of William Blake. Edited and Annotated by 
Edwin J. Ellis. 2 vols. wnat and Windus, 12s. net.) 

Ronsard and La Pletade. With selections from their poetry and some 
translations in the original metres. By George Wyndham, M.P. (Mac- 
millan, 5s. net.) 

Minor Poets of the Caroline Period. Edited by George Saintsbury, 
M.A. Vol. II. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 10s. 6d. net.) 

Sonnets and Short Poems. By Maurice Baring. (Oxiord : Blackwell, 


2s. net.) 
POLITICS. 
Taxation (Local and Imperial) and Local Government. By J.C. Graham. 
Revised by M. D. Warmington. (P. S. King and Son, 2s. net.) 
The Conquest of Bread. By Prince Peter Kropotkin. (Chapman and 
Hall, 10s. 6d. net.) 
SOCIOLOGY. 
The aie of the Nation. By the Right Hon. Sir John E. Gorst. 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 
Report of the Physical Condition of Fourteen Hundred School Children in 
the City (of Edinburgh), together with some Account of their Homes and Sur- 
roundings. (P. 8. King and Son, 5s. net.) 


THEOLOGY. 

The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles for English Readers. A translation, 
with introduction and notes by James Edwin Odgers, M.A., D.D. (Philip 
Green, Is. net.) 

a Making of Religion. By Samuel M.Crochers, D.D. (Philip Green, 
ls. net. 

The Great Promises of the Bible. By the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.) 

The Piigrim’s Hospice. By the Rev. David Smith,M.A. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) 

The Lamp i Sacrifice. By Dr. Robertson Nicoll. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 6s.) ® ‘ 

Truth in Religion, and other Sermons. By C. G. Montefiore. (Macmillan, 


2s. 6d. net.) eRAVEL, 


Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies. By William T. Hornaday, Sc.D. 
(Werner Laurie. 16s. net.) 

The Fair Hills of Ireland. By Stephen Gwynn. Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson. (Macmillan, 6s.) 


Children's Books and New Editions and Reprints are held over till 
next week, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
THE PRIEST’S POCKET BIBLE. 


Printed in DIAMOND TYPE on INDIA PAPER, containing the BIBLE 

with APOCRYPHA, AMENDED PRAYER- BOOK, and COMPLETE 
EDITION of HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

“It is printed on tough India paper of extreme thinness, and is wonderfully 

clear.” — The Guardian. 

(Size, 4% by 3 by 1% inches. Weight, 7% ounces.) 

Turkey Morocco limp, red and gold edges, 12s. 64. Levant Morocco, yapp, kid- 

lined, silk sewn, 18s, 6d. ; ditto, best, 2as. 6d., postagefree. Cash discount, 3d. in 1s. 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, * Pall Mall, s.w. 


; ~~ 
Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs and MSS. 


Pictures and Prints. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 














TELEPHONE: 1784 CENTRAL. 





BOO KS, aaa “Se Sold and 





THOMAS THORP, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
[And at READING]. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES FREE. 


Mr. Thorp has incorporated the business in Review Books 
carried on for many years by Mrs. Hindley at Booksellers’ Row, 
and at the above address, 


J. POOLE & CO., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 











All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 
TOURS AND TRAVEL. 
MADRID, SEVILLE, CORDOVA, ALHAMBRA, 


S PAI . GIBRALTAR. 


Outward by BOOTH LINE Royal Mail Steamers to Lisbon. Homeward by 
P. & O. Royal Mail Steamers from Gibraltar. 


22 Days £34 and 32 Days £42 


1st class throughout, including travelling and Hotel expenses. 
Liverpool 19th and 2eth November, London arst November and 1st December. 


BOOTH LINE, * oirecrcs tice 
HOTELS AND HYDROS. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 




















Sun Lounge. 





BRIGHTON. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E, Richard, Manager. 





BRIGHTON. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 





BUXTON. 


ST. ANN’S HOTEL. First Hotel. 





LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell, 
Telegrams; ‘‘Compton.” Telephones: 58 and 8058. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. 





Mies Tye. 








Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
WHITBY. 
ROYAL HOTEL. Henry Walker. 
WHITBY. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
‘Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of lite. The boarding-house stands at an elevation ot 
800 ft.— For p address to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.S.0. 


THE 








LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at end of every term, 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 
THe SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assistance with- 
out charge to Parents and Guardians in the caadiien of schools (for Gints AND 

Boys) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors (ARMY, Navy, Universiry, &c.), 
A statement of the requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., aa, Craven Street, Tratalgar Square, W.C, 
Telegrams: “Trirorm, Lonpon.” Telephone No, ; 1854 Garrarp. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLECE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres, Carpentry, Smith’s work, Riding and 
Shooting taught. Prospectus, 


HASLEMERE, SURREY. 

ST. GEORGE’S WOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS. Sandy soil; nine acres 
of ground ; nearly 600 tt. above sea level. 

Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s Training Coliege, paterat Diploma for the 
Teaching of German (Berlin); and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), 
Classica —— (Camb.), Certificated Student of Girton College; 11 years at 
the Mount School, York. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


NEXT ENTRANCE AND FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, 
DECEMBER 4TH AND 5TH. 
For Particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
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LITERARY NUMBER: 
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The Speaker } 


Will be published next Saturday, 
November 10. * 





A Special feature will be a complete summary of 
educational progress during the Jast century and up to 
the present time. % 


4 





% % 
On sale at Messrs. Smith’s, Wyman’s, and Willing’s 
4 Bookstalls, and at all Newsagents. t 
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{ Price 6d. Postage (U.K.) 4d. 
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THE SPEAKER is 
and Subscriptions should be sent to 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (HOME), INCLUDING POSTAGE, 
28s. PER ANNUM, 
Entered as second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
Cheques should be made payable to THE SPEAKER Publish- 





Mrs, T. Newbitt, 


WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 





ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “ National Provincial Bank,” 
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Ze) Source of Pleasure 
and Delight 


PLAYERS 


Commends itself to all 
— who love a pipe. — 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the proprietors 
of Player’s Navy Cut (itself a tobacco of world- 
wide reputation ), itadds anew delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO SRENGTHS— 
MILD, 1/8 per }-ib. Tin; 5d. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1/6 per }-Ib Tin; 44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will 

forward testing samples Post Free to 
0287 applicants mentioning this paper. 

‘ 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Towards a 
Social Policy. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


CONSTRUCTIVE DOMESTIC REFORM. 
By Various Writers. 


Representing the conclusions of a Committee consisting of 
Messrs. C. R. BUXTON, H. C. FAIRFAX-CHOLMELEY, 
J. L. HAMMOND, F.W. HIRST, L. T. HOBHOUSE, J. A. 
HOBSON, C., F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P., J. H. MORGAN, and 
VAUGHAN NASH. 


‘*We must all welcome, therefore, such a volume as the SfJeaker Office has 
uced under the title ot ‘Towards a Social Policy.’ It is full of hard 
thinking and solid information and should be a mine for platform speakers.” 
—Datry CHRONICLE. 

** The book should be in the hand of everyone who loves his country. It isa 
lucid and comprehensive statement of the causes of the blight that is falling 
upon the race, and of the remedies to be applied.”—Daity News. 

*** Towards a Social Policy’ decidedly ‘gives us to think.’ Its authors are 
doing the Liberal Party a notable service.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

‘* They (the readers) will find within its hundred and twenty odd pages much 
keen diagnosis of existing evils, much outspoken criticism of the slipshod 
palliatives with which we have hitherto been content to attempt to meet them, 
and many bold suggestions—some ‘en bold indeed—as tothe direction in which 
the real remedies are to be found. They may not agree. They cannot fail to 
be interested.”—MorninG LEADER. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. net; post free, 1s. 2d. 


THE SPEAKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
ALSTON RIVERS, 1:3, Arundel St., Strand, W.C, 


Lonpon : 





A light, refined, and digestible beverage, unequalled for 
nourishment, purity, and strength. The most enjoyable 


cocoa for invalids as well as for those in vigorous health, 


Made under ideal conditions of labour in Cadbury’s 
Garden Factory, amidst pure and healthful surroundings, 


. 

















What’s What and Who’s Who in the 
book world from month to month— the 
‘Book Monthly,’’ Gd. net, will tell 
you. itis now the most quoted among 
the magazines, as it is the most use- 
ful companion that a book-lover can 
have. Its pages contain particulars 
of all the new books, articles on 
current literary subjects, and beauti- 
ful illustrations. Write for a speci- 
men copy to the Publishers, Simpkin, 
Marshall and GCo., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London. 




















—A PAPER FOR — 
FRIENDS ABROAD. 


Writing from Saranac Lake, New York, 
U.S.A., a reader says: 


“I have just finished your issue of June 
30th, and I want to say ‘ Thanks’ for it. My 
father sends it me each week, and I thought it 
would pleasure you to know how much it is 
appreciated, though it makes me very home: 
sick at times. 

“This is a health resort full of lungers 
from all parts, and the ‘Saturday Westminster’ 
goes quite a round as soon as I get through 
with it. The Americans—quite a good class 
up here—are amazed at the price considering 
the quality, and at the merit of the whole 
production.” 





The subscription rate for abroad is 8s, 8d. a 
year, post free. United Kingdom, 6s. 6d. 
Shorter periods at proportionate rates, 


THE SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER 


TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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